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LETTER XLIII. 
To the Abbot of —. 


Conſtantinople, May 19, O. S. 1718. 
I AM extremely pleaſed with hearing 
from you, and my vanity (the dar- 


ling frailty of human kind) not a little 
flattered by the uncommon queſtions you 


aſk me, tho* I am utterly incapable of 


anſwering them. And indeed, were I 
as good a Mathematician as Euclid him- 
ſelf, it requires an age's ſtay to make 
juſt obſervations on the air and vapours. 
I have not been yet a full year here, and 
am on the point of removing. Such is 


my rambling deſtiny. This will ſur- 


prize you, and can ſurprize nobody ſo 
much as myſelf. Perhaps you will ac- 
cuſe me of lazineſs or dulneſs, or both 

Vol. III. B together, 
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together, that can leave this place witli- 
out giving you ſome account of the Tur- 


kiſh court. I can only tell you that it 
you pleaſe to read Sir Paul Rycaut, you 


will there find a full and true account of 


the Viziers, the Beglerby's, the civil and 
ſpiritual government, the officers of the 


Scraglio, &c. things that 'tis very eaſy to 


procure liſts of, and therefore may be 
depended on; tho' other ſtories, God 


| knows—— ſay no more—every body 


is at liberty to write their own remarks ; 
the manners of people may change; or 
ſome of them eſcap e the obſcrvation of 
travellers; but 'tis not the ſame of the 


government, and for that reaſon, ſince I 


can tel] you nothing new, I will tell you 
nothing of it. In the ſame ſilence ſhal! 


be paſſed over the arſenal and ſeven tow- 


ers, and for Moſqucs I have already de- 


.. ſcribed one of the nobleſt to you very 


parti - 
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particularly. But I cannot forbeat 
t:king notice to you of a miſtake of 
GemeLlLr, (though 1 honour him in a 
much higher degree than any other voy - 
age - writer:) he ſays that there are no 
remains of Calctdon; this is certainly a 
miſtake; I was there yeltercay and went 
crols the canal in my gallen, the fea be- | 
ing very narrow between that city and 
Conſtantinople. *Tis fill a large town, 
and has ſcveral Motques in it. The 
Chriltians fill call it Calcedonia, and the 
Turks give it a name | frgot, but which 
is only a corruption of the ſame word. 
I ſuppoſe this is an error of his guide, 
which his ſhort ſtay hindered him from 
rectifying; for J have, in other matters, a 
very juſt eſteem for his veracity. No- 
thing can be plcaſanter than the canal, 
2nd the Turks are fo well acquainted 
with its brauties, that all their plezfure- 

„ ſeats 
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ſeats are built on its banks, where they 
have, at the ſame time, the moſt beau- 
tiful proſpects in Europe and Aſia; there 
are near one another, ſome hundreds of 
magnificent palaces. Human grandeur 
being here yet more unſtable than any 
where elſe, tis common for the heirs of 
a great three-tail'd Baſſa, not to be rich 
enough to keep in repair, the houſe he 
built; thus in a few years they all fall 
to ruin. I was yeſterday to ſee that of 
the late Grand Vizier, who was killed 
at Peterwaradin. It was built to receive 
his Royal Bride, daughter of the preſent 
Sultan, but he did not live to ſee her 
there. I have a great mind to deſcribe 
it to you; but I check that inclination, 
knowing very well that I cannot give 
yau, with my beſt deſcription, ſuch an 
idea of it as I ought. It is ſituated on 
one of the moſt delightful parts of the 
= 4 1 „. | canal, 
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canal, with a fine wood on the ſide of a 


hill behind it. The extent of it is pro- 
digious; the guardian aſſured me there 
are eight hundred rooms in it; I will 
not, however, anſwer for that number, 
fince I did not count them; bur tis cer- 
tain the number is very large, and the 
whole adorned with a profuſion of 
marble, gilding, and the moſt exquiſite 
painting of fruit and flowers. The win- 
_ dows are all faſh'd with the fineſt cryſ- 
ralline glaſs, brought from England, and 
here is all the expenſive magnificence 
that you can ſuppoſe in a palace found- 
ed by a vain luxurious young man, with 
the wealth of a vaſt empire at his com- 
mand. But no part of it pleaſed me bet- 
tet than the apartments deſtined for the 
Bagnio's. There are two built exactly 
in the ſame manner, anſwering to one 
another ; the baths, fountains, and pave- 
B 3 ments 
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ments of all white marble, the roots 
gilt, and the walls covered with Japan 
china. Adjoining to them are two 
rooms, the uppermoſt of which is di- 
vided into a fofa; and in the four cor- 
ners are falls of water from the very 
roof, from 111] ro ſhell of white marble, 
to the lower end of the room, where it 
fails into a large baſon, ſurrounded with 
pipes that throw up the water as high as 
the room. The walls are in the nature 
of lattices, and on the outſide of them, 


there are vines and wooudbines planted, 


that form a kind of green tapeſtry, and 


give an agreeable obſcurity to thoſe 


delightful chambers. 1 ſhould go on and 
let you into ſome of the other apart- 
ments (all worthy yeur curioſity) but 
tis yet harder to deſcribe a Turkiſh pa- 
lace than any other, being built entirely 
wregular. There is nothing that can be 
properly called front or wings; and tao? 

| ſuch 
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ſuch a confuſion is, I think, pleaſing to 
the ſight, yet it would be very unintelli- 
gible in a letter. I ſhall only add, that 
the chamber deſtined for the Sultan 
when he viſits his daughter, is wain- 
ſcotted with mother of pearl, faſtened 
with emeralds like nails. There are 
others of mother of pearl and olive- wood 
inlaid, and ſeveral of Japan china. The 
galleries, which are numerous and very 
large, are adorned with jars of flowers, 
and porcelain diſhes of fruit of all ſorts, 
ſo well done in plaiſter and coloured in 
ſo lively a manner, that it has an en- 
chanting effect. The garden is ſuitable 
to the houſe, where arbours, fountains, 
and walks are thrown together in an 
agreeable confuſion. There is no oina- 
ment wanting except that of ſtatues. 
Thus you ſee, Sir, theſe people are not 
lo unpoliſhed as we repreſent them. 
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*Tis true, their magnificence is of a diffe- 
rent taſte from ours, and perhaps of a 
better. I am almoſt of opinion they 
have a right notion of life. They con- 
ſure it in muſick, gardens, wine, and 
delicate eating, while we are tormenting 
our brains with ſome ſcheme of poli- 
ticks, or ſtudying ſome ſcience to which 
we can never attain, or, if we do, can- 
not perſuade other people to ſet that va- 
lue upon it we do ourſelves. Tis cer- 
tain what we feel and ſee is properly (if 
any thing is properly) our on; but the 


good of fame, the folly of praiſe are 


hardly purchaſed, and when obtained, 
poor recompence for loſs of time and 
health. We die or grow old before we 
can reap the fruit of our labours. Conſi- 
dering what ſhort liv'd weak animals men 
are, is there any ſtudy ſo beneficial as the 
ſtudy of preſent pleaſure ? I dare not pur- 

ſue 
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ſos this thee; perhaps I have already ſaid 
knowledge you have of my heart. T 
don't expect from you the inſipid raille-- 
ries I ſhould ſuffer from another in an- 
ſwer to this letter; Nou know how to 
divide the idea of plecſure from that of 
vice, and they ate only mingled in the 
heads of fools.—But I allow you to laugh 
at me for the ſenſual declaration in ſay- 
ing, that I had rather be a rich Effendi 
with all his ignorance, than Sir Iſaac 
Newton with all his knowledge. | 


Jam, Sir, &c. &c. 


TIN 
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LETTER W. 


To the Abbot of ——. 


Tunis, July 31, O. S. 1718. 


1 LEFT Conſtantinople the ſixth of 

the laſt month, and this is the firſt 
poſt from whence J could ſend a let- 
ter, tho” I have often wiſhed for the op- 
portunity, that I might impart ſome of 
the pleaſure I found in this voyage, 
through the molt agreeable part of the 
world, where every ſcene preſents me 
ſome poerical idea. 


« IParm'd with poctic tranſport, I ſurvey 
* T. immortal iſlands and the well known ſea, 
For here ſo oft the Muſe her harp has ſtrung, 


. £5 That na a mea ntain rears its head unſung. 


beg 
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beg your pardon for this ſally, and 
will, if I can, continue the reſt of my 


account in plain proſe. The ſecond day 
after we ſet ſail, we paſſed Gallipelis, a 
fair city, ſituated in the bay of Cher/s- 
neſus, and much reſpected by the Turks, 

being the firſt town they took in Eu- 
rope. At five the next morning, we 
anchored in the Helleſpont, between the 
caſtles of Seſtas and Abydes now called 
the Durdanelli. There are now two 
little ancient caſtles, but of no ſtrength, 
being commanded by a riſing ground 
behind them, which I confeſs I ſhould 
never have taken notice of, if I had not 
heard it obſerv'd by our captain and offi- 
cers, my imagination being wholly em- 
ployed by the tragic ſtory that you are 
well acquainted with : 


cc Ths | 


„ 
Yb ſwimming Lover and the nightly Bride, 


« Hy HxRO bv'd, and bow Lt anDes died. 
Verſe again I am certainly infected by 
the poetical air I have paſſed through. 
That of Abydos is undoubtedly very 
amorous, fince that ſoft paſſion betrayed 
the caſtle into the hands of the Turks, 
who beſieged it in the reign of Orchanes. 
The Governor's daughter imagining to 
have ſeen her future huſband in a dream 
(tho? I don't find ſhe had either ſlept 
upon Bride-cake or kept St. Agnes Faſt) 
fancied ſhe ſaw the dear figure in the 
form of one of her beſiegers, and, be- 
ing willing to obey her deſtiny, toſſed a 
note to him over the wall, with the offer 
of her perſon and the delivery of the 
caſtle. He ſhewed it to his general, who 
conſented to try the ſinceriry of her in- 
tentions and withdrew his army, order- 
ing 
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ing the young man to return with a ſe- 
lect body of men at midnight. She ad- 
mitted him at the appointed hour, he 
deſtroyed the garriſon, took the father 
priſoner, and made her his wife. This 
town is in Aſia, firſt founded by the Mi- 
leſians. Seſtos is in Europe, and was 
once the principal city of Cherſoneſus. 
Since I have ſeen this ſtreight, I find no- 
thing improbable in the adventure of Le- 
ander, or very wonderful in the bridge 
of boats of Xerxes. *Tis ſo narrow, tis 
not ſurpriſing a young lover ſhould at- 
tempt to ſwim, or an ambitious King try 
to paſs his army over it. But then tis 
ſo ſubjeR to ſtorms, dis no wonder the 
lover periſhed and the bridge was broken. 
From hence we had a full view of mount 
Ida; 


here Juno once careſi d her amorous Jove, 
Aud the world's maſter lay ſabdu d by Love. 
| wh Not 
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Not many leagues ſail from hence, I ſaw 
the point of land where poor old Hecubz 
was buried, and about a league from 


that place is Cape Janizary, the famous 
promontory of Sig.eum, where we an- 
chored. My curiolity ſupplied me with 
ſtrength to climb to the top of it, to ſce 


the place where Acbilies was buried, and 


where Alexander ran naked round his 
tomb in honour of him, which, no 
doubt, was a great comfort to his ghoſt. 
I ſaw there, the ruins of a very large 
city, and found a ſtone cn v hich Mr. 


W——y plainly diſtinguiſhed the words 
of Sigen Palin. We ordered this on 
board the ſhip; but were ſhew'd others 
much more curious by a Grech Frieſt, 
tho” a very ignorant fullow that could 
give no tolerable account of ny thing, 
On cach fide the door of this li tle church 


lie 
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lie two large ſtones, about ten feet long 
each, five in breadth and three in thick 
neſs. That on the ri zyt is very fine 
white marble, the fide of it beautifully 
carved in Ba: relief ; it repreſents a wo- 
man, who ſeems to be deſigned for ſome 
Deity, fitting on a chair with a footſtoo!, 
and before her another woman weeping, 
and preſenting to her a young child that 
ſhe has in her arms, followed by a pro- 


_ cefſion of women with children in the 
fame manner. This is certainly part of 


a very ancient tomb; but I dare not pre- 
tend to give the true explanation of it. 


On the ſtone, on the left ſide, is a very 


fair inſcription, hut the Greck is too an- 
cient for Mr. W——y's interpretation. 
I am very ſorry not to have the origf- 
nal in my poſſeſſion, which mist have 
been purchaſed- of the poor tant; 
a ſmall ſum of money. But our 


7 captain 
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machines made on purpoſe, twas im- 
poſſible to bear it to the ſea- ſide, and 
when it was there, his long- boat would 
not be large enough to hold it. 


habited by poor Greek peaſants, who 
wear the Sciote habit, the women being 
in ſhort petticoats faſtened by ſtraps round 
their ſhoulders, and large ſmock-ſleeves 
of white linen, with neat ſhoes and 
ſtockings, and on their heads a large 
piece of muſlin, which falls in large 
folds on their ſhoulders. —One of my 
countrymen, Mr. Sandi, (whoſe book 1 
doubt not you have read as one of the 
beſt of its kind) ſpeaking of theſe ruins 
ſuppoſes them to have been the founda- 
tion of a city begun by Conſtantine, be- 
fore his building Byzantium ; but I ſee 
no 


captain affured us, that, without having 


The ruins of this great city are now in- 
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no good reaſon for that imagination, and 
am apt to believe them much more 
ancient. 


We ſaw very plainly from this pro- 
montory, the river Simois rolling from 
mount Ida, and running through a very 
ſpacious valley. It is now a conſiderable 
river and is called Simores ; it is joined in 
the vale by the Scamander, which ap- 
peared a ſmall ſtream half-choaked with 
mud, but is perhaps large in the winter. 
This was Xnthus amongſt the Gods, as 
Homer tells us, and *tis by that heavenly 
name, the Nymph Oenone invokes it, 
in her Epiſtle to Paris. The Trojan 
Virgins uſed to offer their firſt favours to 
it by the name of Scamander, till the 
adventure, which Monffeur de la Fon- 
taine has told ſo agreeably, aboliſhed 


that heatheniſh ceremony. When the 


Vol. III. C ſtream 
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ſtream is mingled with the Simois, they 
run together to the ſea. 


All that is now left at Troy is the ground 
on which it ſtood ; for I am firmly per- 


fuaded whatever pieces of antiquity may 


be found round it, are much more mo- 
dern, and I think Strabo ſays the ſame 
thing. However there is ſome pleaſure 


in ſceing the valley where I imagined the 


famous duel of Menelaus and Paris had 
been fought, and where the greateſt city 


in the world was ſituated. * Tis certainly 
the nobleſt fituation that can be found 
for the head of a great empire, much to 
be preferred to that of Conſtantinople, 
the harbour here being always convenien: 
for (hips from all parts of the world, and 
that of Conſtantinople inacceſſible almoſt 
ſix months in the year, while the north- 
wind reigns. 


North 


th 
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North of the promontory of Sigzum 
we ſaw that of Rhateum, fam'd for the 
ſepulchre of Aar. While I viewed theſe 
celebrated fields and rivers I admired 
the exact geography of Homer, whom 
I had in my hand. Almoſt every epi- 
thet he gives to a mountain or plain, 
is (till juſt for it; and I ſpent ſeveral 
hours here, in as agreeable copitations as 
ever Don Quixcte had on mount Monteſi- 
nos. We ſailed next night, to the ſhore 
where tis vulgarly reported Troy ſtood, 
and I took the pains of riſing at two in 
the morning to view coolly thoſe ruins 
which are commonly ſhew'd to ſtrangers, 
and which the Turks call Ei Stambon!, 
i. e. Old Conſtantinople. For that rea- 
ſon as well as ſome others, I conjecture 
them to be the remains of that city be- 


gun by Conſtantine, I hired an aſs 


'the only voiture to be had there) that I 
bl might 
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might go ſome miles into the country, 
and take a tour round the antient walks 
which are of a vaſt extent. We found 
the remains of a caſtle on a hill, and of 
another in a valley, ſeveral broken pil- 
lars and two pedeſtals, from which 1 
took theſe Latin inſcriptions : 


DIVI. AUG. COL. 

ET. COL. IUL. PHILIPENSIS 
EORUNDEM. ET. PRINCIP. AM 
COL. IUL. PARIANAE. TRIBUN. 
MILIT. COH. XXXIT. VOLUNTAR. 
TRIB. MILIT. LEG. XII. GEM. 
PRAEFECTO EQUIT. ALAF. I. 
SCUBULORUM 
vic. Vil. 


DLVI. 


R. 


DLVI. 
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DIVL FUL!. FLAMINI 
C. AN ONIO. M. F 
Vor. RU fo. FLAMIN 
DIV. AUG. COL. CL. APRENS. 
FT. COL. IUL. PHILIPPENSI3 
FORUNDEM. EU PRINCIP. ITEM 
COL. ICL. PARILANAE TRIB. 
VII Hr. cou. XXXIL VOLUNTARIOR. 
TRIZ. ML rr. XI. 
GEM. PR AEF. EQUIT. ALAPF. 1 
SCUBULORUM 
VIC. vn 


do not doubt but the remains of a 
remple near this place are the ruins of 
one dedicated to Auguſtus, an! I know 
not why Mr. Sends calls ic a Chriſitan 
temple, ſince the Romans certainly built 
hereabouts. Here are many tombs of 
fine marble and va't picces of granate, 
which are daily leſſen'd by the prodigi- 


ous balls that the Turks make, from 


them, for their cannon, We pafied 
C3 that 
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that evening the iſle of Tenedos, once 
under the patronage of AyoLLo, as he 
gave it in, himſelf, in the particulars of 
his eſtate, when he courted Daphne. It 
is but ten miles in circuit, but in thoſe 
days very rich and well peopled, ſtill 
famous for its excellent wine. I ſay no- 
thing of Texes, from whom it was call- 
ed; but naming Mytilene where we paſ- 
ſed next, I cannot forbear mentioning, 
| Leſbos where Sayyno ſung and PiTTa- 
cus reigned, famous for the birth of 
ALcevs, THEoPHRASTUS and ARION, 
thoſe maſters in Poetry, Philoſophy, 
and Muſick. This was one of the laſt 
iſlands that remained in the Chriſtian 
dominion after the conqueſt of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks. But need | talk 
to you of Catucuſeno, &c. Princes that 
you are as well acquainted with as F am. 
"Twas with regret I ſaw us ſail from this 
8 5 Hand 
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iland into the Eugean ſca, now the Ar- 


chipelago, Icaving Scio (the antient 


Chios) on the left, which is the richeſt and 
moſt populous of theſ: iſliad:, fruitful 


in cotton, corn and ſilk, planted with 


groves of orange and lemon trees, and 
the Arviſian mountain ill celebrated 
for the Nectar that Vireci, mentions. 


Here is the beſt manufacture of ſi ks in 
all Turkey. The town is weil built, 
the women famous for their beauty, and 
ſhew their faces as in Chriſtendom. 
There are many rich families ; tho' they 
confine their magnihcence to che inſide 
of their houſes, to avoid the jealouſy of 
the Turks, who have a Eaſſa here; 
however they enjoy a reaſonable liberty, 
and indulge the genius of their county; 


Aad eat and ſing and dance way their time, 
Freſb astheir groves and haſty as thiir clime. 


C4 Their 
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Their chains hang lightly on them, tho' 
tis not long fince they were impos'd, 
not being under the Turk till 1366. 
But perhaps tis as eaſy to obey the 
Grand Signior as the ſtate of Genoa, to 
| whom they were fold by the Greek 


Emperor. But I forgot myſelf in the ſe 


hiſtorical touches, which are very imper- 
tinent when I write to you. Paſſing the 
ſtreight between the iſlands of Andro, 
and Achaia, now Libadia, we ſaw the 
promontory of Lunium, now called Cape 
Colonna, where are yet landing the vaſt 
pillars of a temple of Minerva. This 
venerable fight made me think with 
double regret, on a beautiful temple of 
Tarsus, which I am affured was al- 
moſt entire at Athens till the laſt cam- 
paign in the Morea, that the Turks 611- 
ed it with powder and it was acciden- 
= blown up. You may believe I had 


a great 


1286 ] 
a great mind to land on the fam'd Pelo- 
ponneſus, tho it were only to look on 
the rivers of Aſapus, Peneus, Inachus, 
and Eurotas, the fields of Arcadia and 
other ſcenes of ancient Mythology. But 
inſtead of Demi-gods and Heroes, I was 
credibly informed, 'tis now overrun by 
robbers, and that I ſhould run a great 
riſque of falling into their hands by un- 
dertaking ſuch a journey through a de- 
fart country, for which however I have 
ſo much reſpect, that I have much ado 


to hinder myſelf from troubling you 


with its whole hiſtory from the founda- 
tion of Nycana and Corinth to the laſt 


campaign there; but I check the incli- 

nation as I did that of landing. We fail- 

ed quietly by Cape Anzelo, once Malea, 

where I ſaw no remains of the famous 
temple of Apollo. We came that even- 

ing in ſight of Candia: it is very moun- 

| | tainous 3 
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tainous ; we ealily diſtinguiſh'd that of 
Ida. We have Virgil's authority that 
here were a hundred cities —— 


A Centum Urbes babitant Magna. 


The chief of them——the ſcene of mon- 
ſtrous paſſions.—Matellus firſt conquer'd 
this birth place of his Jupiter; it fell 
afterwards into the hands of ——-I am 
running on to the very ſiege of Candia, 
and I am fo angry with myſclf that I 
wil! paſs by all the other iſlands with 
this general reflection, that *tis impoſ- 


ſible to imagine any thing more agree- 
able than this Journey would have been 
two or three thou and years fince, when 
after drinking a diſh of tea with Sappho, 
I might have gone, the ſame evening, 
to viſit the temple of Homer in Chios, 
and paſſed this voyage in taking plans of 
mag- 


( 27 ] 

magnificent temples, delineating the mi- 

racles of ſtatuaries, and converſing with 

the moſt police and moſt gay of man- 

kind. Alas! Art is extinct here, the 

wonders of nature alone remain, and it 
was with vaſt pleaſure I obſerv'd thoſe of 
mount Etna, whoſe flame appears very 
bright in the night many leagues off at ſea, 
and fills the head with a thouſand con- 
jectures. However, I honour Philoſo- 
phy too much to imagine it could turn 
that of Emytpocrtts; and Lucian 
ſhall never make me believe ſuch a ſcan- 
dal of a man of whom Lucretius ſays 


—vix humana videtur flirpe creatus——— 


We paſſed Trinacria without hearing 
any of the Syrens that Homer deſcribes, and, 
being thrown on neither Sylla nor Cha- 
rybais, came ſafe to Malta, firſt called 

Melita, 


ot 

Melita, from the abundance of honey. 
It is a whole rock cover'd with very little 
earth. The Grand Maſter lives here in 
the ſtate of a ſovereign Prince; but his 
 ftrenvth at lea now is very ſmall. The 
fort ifications ate reckon'd the belt in the 
world, all cut in the ſolid rock with in- 
finite expence and labour, ——Cf this 
land we were toſſed by a ſevere ſtorm, 
and were very glad, after eight days, to 
be able to put into Porta Farine on the 
African ſhoe, where our ſhip now rides. 
At Tunis we were met by the Engliſh 
conſul who reiides here. I readily ac- 
cepte of the ofier of his houſe there fur 
ſome days, being very curious to ſee 
this part of the world, and particularly 
the ruins of Carthage. l ſet out in his 
chaiſe at nine at night, the moon being 
at full. I ſaw the proſpect of the coun- 
try almoſt as well as I could have done 

by 
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by day light, and the heat of the ſun is 
now ſo intolerable, tis impoſſible to 
travel at any other time. The foil is, 
for the moſt part, ſandy, but every where 
fruitful of date, olive and fg trees, 
which grow without art, yet afford the 
moſt delicious fruit in the world. Their 
vineyards and meilon fields are enclos'd 
by hedges of that plant, we call Indian 
fig, which is an admirable fence, no wild 
beaſt being able to paſs it. It grows a 
great height, very thick, and the ſpikes 
or thorns are as long and ſharp as bod- 
kins ; it bears a fruit much eaten by the 
peaſants, and which has no ill taſte. 


It being now the ſeaſon of the Tur- 
kiſh Ramadan, or Lent, and all here 
profeſſing, at leaſt, the Maho rctan re- 
ligion, they faſt till the going down of 
the fun and ſpend the ni it in feaſting. 


We | 
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We ſaw under the trees, companies of 


the country people, eating, ſinging and 


dancing to their wild muſick. They are 
not quite black, but all mulattoe's, and 
the molt frightful creatures that can ap- 
pear in a human figure. They are al- 


moſt naked, only wearing a piece of 


coarſe ſerge wrapped about them. 


But the women have their arms to their 


very ſhoulders and their necks and faces 
adorn'd with flowers, ſtars, and various 
ſorts of figures impreſs'd by gun-pow- 
der, a conſiderable addition to their na- 
tural deformity, which is, however, ef. 
teemed very ornamental amongſt them; 
and I believe they ſuffer a good deal of 


pain by it. 
About fix miles from Tunis we ſaw 
the remains of that noble aqueduct, 


which carried the water to Carthage, 


Over 
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over ſeveral high mountains, the length 
of forty miles. There are ſtill many 
arches entire. We ſpent two hours 
viewing it with great attention, and Mr. 
W——y aſſured me, that of Rome is 
very much inferior to it. The ſtones are 

of a prodigious ſize, and yet all poliſh'd 
and ſo exactly fitted to each other, very 
little cement has been made uſe of to 
join them. Yet they may probably 
ſtand a thoufand years longer, if art 
is not made uſe of to pull them down. 
Soon after day-break I arrived at Tu- 
nie, a town fairly built of very white 
itone, but quite without gardens, which, 
they ſay, were all deſtroyed when the 
Turks firſt took it, none having been 
planted ſince. The dry ſand gives a 
very diſagreeable proſpect to che eye, 
and the want of ſhade contributing to 
the natural heat of the climate, renders 
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it ſo exceſſive, that I have much ado to 


| ſupport it. *Tis true, here is every noon 


the refreſhment of the ſea-breeze, with · 
out which it would be impoſſible to live; 
but no freſh water, but what is preſerv'd 
in the ciſterns of the rains that fall in the 
month of September. The women of 
the town go veiled from head to foot 
under a black crape, and being mix'd 
with a breed of renegadoes are ſaid to 
be many of them fair and handſome. 
This city was beſieg'd in 1270 by Lewis 


king of France, who died, under the 


walls of it, of a peſtilential fever. Af- 
ter his death, PriLtie, his fon, and our 
prince EnrwarD, fon of Henry the IIId, 
raiſed the ſiege on honourable terms. It 
remained under its natural African 
kings, till betrayed into the hands of 
BARBAROSSA, admiral of SoLYMAN the 
Magnificent, The Emperor Charles V. 

erxpelled 
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expelled Barbaroſſa, but it was retovered 
by the Turk under the conduct of Sinan 
Baſſa, in the reign of SeLi II. From 
that time till now, it has remained tri- 
butary to the Grand Signior, governed 
by a Bey, who ſuffers the name of ſub- 
ject to the Turk, but has renounced the 
ſubjection, being abſolute and very ſel- 
dom paying any tribute. The great city 
of Bagdat is, at this time, in the fame 
circumſtances; and the Grand Signior 
connives at the loſs of theſe dominions 


for fear of loſing even the titles of 
them. 


I went very early yeſterday morning 
(2fter one night's repoſe) to ſee the ruins 
of Carthage. { was however halt 
broiled in the ſun, and overjoyed to be 
led into one of the ſubterranean apart- 


ments, which they called the fables of 
Ver. III. N, 


the 
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the Elephants, but which I cannot believe 
were ever deſign'd for that uſe. I found 
in many of them broken pieces of co- 
lumns of fine marble, and ſome of por- 
phyry. I cannot think any body would 
take the inſignificant pains of carrying 
them hither, and I cannot imagine ſuch 
fine pillars were deſign'd for the uſe of 
ſtables. I am apt to believe they were 
fummer apartments under their palaces, 
which the heat of the climate render'd 
neceſſary. They are now uſed as grana- 
ries by the country people. While I fat 
here, from the town of Terts not far off 
many of the women flocked in to ſee 
me, and we were equally entertain'd with 
viewing one another. Their poſture in 
fitting, the colour of their ſkin, their 
tank black hair falling on each fide their 
faces, their features and the ſhape of 
_ limbs, differ ſo little from their 


country- 
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country- people the baboons, "is hard to 
fancy them a diſtinct race; I could not 
help thinking there had been ſome an- 
cient alliances between them. 


When I was a little refreſh'd by reſt, 
and ſome milk and exquiſite fruit they 


brought me, I went up the little hill 


where once ſtood the caſtle of Byr/a, and 
from thence I had a diſtin& view of the 


ſituation of the famous city of Cartbage, 
which ſtood on an iſthmus, the fea com- 
ing on each ſide of it. Tis now a marſhy 
ground on one fide, where there are ſalt- 
ponds. STRABO calls Carthage forty 
miles in circumference. There are now - 
no remains of it, but what I have de- 
ſcrib'd; and the hiſtory of it is too well 
known to want any abridgment of it. 
You fee, Sir, that I think you eſteem 
obedience better than compliments. I 

D 2 have 
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have anſwer'd your letter by giving you 


the accounts you deſir'd, and have re- 


ſerved my thanks to the concluſion. I 
intend to leave this place to-morrow, and 
continue my journey through Italy and 


France. In one of thoſe places I hope 
to tell you by word of mouth that I am 


Your humble ſervant, 
| &c. &c. 
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LETTER XIV. 


To the Counteſs of ——. 


Genoa, Aug. 28, O. S. 1718. 


1 B E. G your pardon, my dear ſiſter, 
that I did not write to you from 


Tunis, the only opportunity I have had, 
fince I left Conſtantinople. But the heat 
there was fo exceſſive, and the light fo 
bad for the fight, I was half blind by 
writing one letter to the Abbot , 
and durſt not go to write many others, 
I had deſigned nor indeed could I have 


entertained you very well out of that bar- 


barous country. I am now ſurrounded 
with ſubjects of pleaſure, and ſo much 
charmed with the beauties of Italy, 
that | ſhould think it a kind of in- 
gratitude not to offer a little praiſe in 

D 3 return 
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return for the diverſion I have had here. 
l am in the houſe of Mrs. D' Ave- 
nant at St. Pierre d Arena, and ſhould 
be very unjuſt not to allow her a ſhare 
of that praiſe I ſpeak of, ſince her good 
humour and good company have very 
much contributed to render this place 


agreeable to me. 


Cenoa is ſituated in a very fine bay, 
and being built on a riſing hill intermix- 
ed with gardens, and beautified with the 
moſt excellent architecture, gives a very 
fine proſpect off at ſea; though ir loſt 
much of its beauty in my eyes, having 
been accuſtomed to that of Conſtanti- 
nople. The Genoeſe were once mafters 
of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, and 
all that part of Conſtantinople which is 
now called Galata. Their betraying the 
Chriſtian cauſe, by facilitating the tak- 


ing 
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ing of Conſtantinople by the Turk, de- 
ſerved what has ſince happened to them, 
even the loſs of all their conqueſts on that 
ſide to thoſe Infidels. They are at preſent 
far from rich, and are deſpiſed by the 
French, ſince their Doge was forced by 
the late King to go in perſon to Paris, 
to aſk pardon for ſuch a trifle as the 
arms of France over the houſe of the 
Envoy, being ſpatter'd with dung in 
the night. This, I ſuppoſe, was done 
by ſome of the Spaniſh faction, which 
ſtill makes up the majority here, though 
they dare not openly declare it. The 
ladies affect the French habit, and are 
more genteel than thoſe they imitate. 1 
do not doubt but the cuſtom of Cizi/bei's 
has very much improved their airs. I 
know not whether you ever heard of 
thoſe animals. Upon my word, nothing 
but my own eyes could have convinced 

D 4 me 
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me there were any ſuch upon earth. The 
faſhion begun here, and is now received 
all over Italy, where the huſbands are 
not ſuch terrible creatures as we repre- 
ſent them. There are none among them 
ſuch brutes, as to pretend to find fault 


with a cuſtom ſo well eſtabliſned, and 
fo politically founded, ſince I am aſſured 


that it was an expedient, firſt found out 


by the Senate, to put an ca to thoſe: 


family hatreds, which tore their eſtate to 


Pieces, and to find employment for thoſe 
young men, who were forced to cut one 
another's throats, pour paſſer le temps; 
and it has ſucccedcd fo well, that ſince 
the inſtitution of Cizz/bey, there has been 
nothing but peace and good humour 
amongſt them. Theſe are gentlemen 
whid devote themſclves to the ſervice 
of a particular lady (I mean, a married 


one, for the Virgins are all inviſib'e, and 
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confined to Convents: ) They are obligs- 
ed to wait on her to all publick places, 
ſuch as the plays, opera's and aſſemblies, 
(which are called here Converſations) 
where they wait behind her chair, take 
care of her fan and gloves, if the plays, 
have the privilege of whiſpers, &c.— 
When ſhe goes cut, they ſerve her in- 
ſtead of lacguies, gravely trotting by her 
chair. *Tis their buſineis to prepare for 
her a preſent againſt any day of publick 
appearance, not forgetting that of her 
own name“; in ſhort, they are to 
ſpend all their time and money 1a her 
ſervice, who rewards them accordingly 
(for opportunity they want none) but 
the huſband is not to have the impu- 
dence to ſuppoſe this any other than pure 
Y That is, che day ol the Saint alter whom ſhe is 
called, n | IDE OT: 
Platonick 
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Platonick friendſhip. *Tis true, they 
endeavour to give her a Ci iſbei of their 
own chuſing; but when the lady hap- 
pens not to be of the ſame taſte, as that 


often happens, ſhe never fails to bring it 
about to have one of her own fancy. In 


former tines, one beauty uſed to have 
Eight or ten of theſe humble admirers z 
bu: thuſe days of plenty and humility 


are no more. Men grow more ſcarce 


ard faucy, and every lady is forced to 


concert hei ſelf with one at a time. 


You may ſce in this place the glorious 
Zberty of a Republick, or, more pro- 


perly, an Ariſtocracy, the common peo- 
ple being here as arrant ſlaves as the 


French; but the old nobles pay little 
reſpect to the Doce, who is but two 
years in his office, and whoſe wife, at 
that very time, aſſumes no rank above 
| , another 
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another noble lady, *Tis true, the fa- 
mily of Andrea Deria (that great man, 
who reſtor d them that liberty they en- 
joy) have ſome particular privileges. 
When the ſenate found it neceſſary to 
put a ſtop to the luxury of dreſs, for- 


bidding the wearing of jewels and bro- 


cades, they left them at liberty to make 
what expence they pleaſed. I look 
with great pleaſure on the ſtatue of that 
hero, which is in the court belonging 
to the houſe of duke Doria. This puts 


me in mind of their palaces, which I 1 
can never deſcribe as I ought. —Is it 


not enough that I ſay, they are moſt 


of them, the deſign of PatLLanio? The 
ſtreet call'd Strada Nova, is perhaps 


the moſt beautiful line of building in 


the world. I mult particularly mention 
the valt palaces of Durazzo, thoſe of the 


two Babi, joined together by a magni- 


ficent 
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ficent | colonade, that of the Imperial: 
at this village of St. Pierre d' Arena, 
and another of the Doria. The perfec- 
tion of architecture, and the utmoſt 


profuſion of rich furniture are to be ſcen 
here, diſpoſed with the moſt elegant 


taſte, and laviſh magnificence. But I 


am charmed with nothing ſo much as 
the collection ef pictures by the pencils 
of Nephact, F eulo Vera, Titian, Ca- 
racci, Michael Anzelo, Cui. and Cor- 


rezgio, which two I mention laſt as 


my particular favourites. I own, I can 
find no plcaſ re in objects of horror; 
and, in my opinion, the more naturally 
a crucifix is repreſented, the more dif- 
agrecable it is. Theſe my beloved pain- 
ters ſhew nature, and ſhew it in the 
moſt charming light. I was particu- 
larly pleaſed with a Lacrelia in the houſe 
of Balli; the expreſſive beauty of that 

tace 
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face and boſom, gives ail the paſſion 
of pity and admiration, that could be 
raiſed in the ſoul, by the fineſt poem on 
that ſubject. A Cleopatra, of the ſame 
hand, deſerves to be mentioned; and 


J ſhould ſay more of her, if Lucretia 
had not firlt engaged my eyes. 


Here are alſo ſome ineſtimable ancient 
buſto's The church ot St. Law- 
rence 1s built of black and white mar- 
ble, where is kept that famous plate 
of a ſingle emerald, which is not now 
permitted to be handled, ſince a plot, 
which, they ſay, was Giſcovered to 
throw it on the pavement and break 
it; a childiſh piece of m:lice, which 
they aſcribe to the King of Sicily, 
to be revenged for their re: uſing to fell 
it to him. The church of the Annun- 
cation is finely lined with marble; the 
Pillars are of red and hte marble: that 
of 
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of St. Ambroſe has been very much 
adorn'd by the Jeſuits; but I confeſs 
all the churches appeared ſo mean to 


me, after that of Sancta Sophia, I can 


hardly do them the honour of writing 


down their names. But I hope you 


Will own, I have made good uſe of my 
time, in ſeeing ſo much, ſince *tis not 


many days that we have been out 


of the quarantine, from which nobody 
is exempted coming from the Levant. 
Ours, indeed, was very much ſhortned, 


and very agreeably paſs'd in Mrs. D'. A-. 


venant's company, in the village of St. 
Pierre Larene, about a mile from Genoa, 
in a houſe built by Palladio, ſo well 
deſign'd, and fo nobly proportioned, 
*rwas a pleaſure to walk in it. We were 
vilited here only by a few Engliſh, in 
the company of a noble Genoeſe, com- 
miſſioned to ſee we did not touch one 

another. 
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another. I (hall ſtay here ſome days 
longer, and could almolt wiſh it were for 
all my life; but mine, I fear, is not 
deſtin'd to ſo much tranquillity. 


am, &c. &. 


| 
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LETTER MN 


To the Counteſs of : 


Turin, Sept. 1 2, O. 8. 1 718. 

C AME, in two days, from Genoa, 
through ſine roads to this place. I 
have already ſeen what is {hew*d to ſtran- 
gers in the town, which indeed is not 
worth a very particular deſcription; and 


I have not reſpect enough for the holy 


handkerchie;, to ſpeak long of it. The 


churches are handio! ne, and ſo is the 


King's palace; but I have lately ſcen 
ſuch perfection of architecture, I did not 
give much of my attention to theſe 
pieces. The town itſelf is fairly built, 


ſituated in a hne p'ain on the banks of 


the Po. Ar a little diſtance from it, 
we ſaw the palaces of La Venerie, and 
7 Le 
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La Valentin, both very agreeable re- 
treats. We were lodged in the Piazza 
Royale, which is one of the nobleſt 
ſquares I ever ſaw, with a fine portico 
of white ſtone quite round it. We 


were immediately viſited by the Cheva- 
lier 5 whom you knew in Eng- 
land, who, with great civility, begg'd 
to introduce us at court, which is now 
kept at Rivoli, about a league from 
Turin. I went thither yeſterday, and 
had the honour of waiting on the Queen, 


being preſented to her by her firſt lady 


of honour. I found her Majeſty, ia a 
magnificent apartment, with a train of 
handſome ladies all dreſs'd in gowns, 
amongſt which it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the fair Princeſs of Carignan. The 
Queen entertain'd me with a world of 
ſweetneſs and affability, and ſcemed miſ- 


treſs of a great ſhare of good ſenſe, She 
Vor. III. E did 
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did not forget to put me in mind of her 
Engliſh blood ; and added, that ſhe 
always felt in herſelf a particular in- 
clination to love the Engliſh. I returned 
her civility, by giving her the title of 
Majelly, as often as I could, which 
perhaps ſhe will not have the comfort of 
hearing many months longer. The 
King has a great deal of vivacity in his 
eyes; and the young Prince of Pied- 
mont 15 a very handſome young man ; 
but the great devotion, which this court 
is, at preſent, fallen into, does not per- 


mit any of thoſe entertainments proper 
for his age. Proceſſions and maſſes are 
all the magniacence in faſhion here; 
and gallantry is fo criminal, that the 
poor Count of „who was our 
acquaintance at London, is very ſeri- 
ouſly diſgraced, for ſome ſmall over- 
tures he preſum'd to make to a maid- 
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of honour. I intend to ſet out to- mor- 
row, and to paſs thoſe dreadful Alps, 
ſo much talked of. — If I come to the 
bottom, you ſhall hear of me. 


I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER XLVn. 
To Mix Timm 


Lyons, Sept. 25, O. S. 1718. 


I RECEIVED, at my arrival 
here, both your obliging letters, 
and alſo letters from many of my other 
friends, deſign'd to Conſtantinople, and 
ſent me from Marſeilles hither ; our 
merchant there, knowing we were upon 
dur return. I am ſurprized to hear my 
ſiſter — has left England. I ſuppoſe 
what I wrote to her from Turin will be 
loſt, and where to direct I know nor, 
having no account of her affairs from 
her own hand. For my own part, I am 


confined to my chamber, having kept 
my 
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my bed till yeſterday, ever ſince the 1 7th, 
that I came to this town, where I have 
had ſo terrible a fever, I believ'd for 
ſome time, that all my journies were 
ended here; and I do not at all wonder 
that ſuch fatigues as I have paſſed, 
ſhould have ſuch an effect. The firſt 
day's journey from Turin to Novaleſſe, is 
through a very fine country, beautifully 
planted and enrich'd by art and nature. 
The next day we began to aſcend mount 
Cenis, being carried in little feats of 
twiſted oſiers, fixed upon poles, upon 
mens ſhoulders ; our chaiſes taken to 
pieces and laid upon mules. 


The prodigious proſpect of mountains 


covered with eternal ſnow, of clouds 


hanging far below our feet, and of vaſt 
calcades tumbling down the rocks with a 


E 3 confuſed 
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confuſed roaring, would have been en- 


tertaining to me, if I had ſuffer d lefs 
from the extreme cold that reigns here. 
But the miſty rain which falls perpe- 
tually, penetrated even the thick fur I 
was wrapped in; and I was half dead 
with cold before we got to the foot of 
the mountain, which was not till two 
hours after dark. This hill has a ſpa- 
cious plain on the top of it, and a fine 
Jake there; but the deſcent is fo ſteep 
and ſlippery, tis ſurprizing to dee theſe 
chairmen go ſo ſteadily as they do. Yet 
I was not half ſo much afraid of break- 
ing my neck, as I was of falling ſick, 


and the event has ſhew'd, that J "> 
my fears right. 


The other mountains are now all 
_ paſſable for a chaiſe, and very fruitful 
in 
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in. vines and paſtures. Amongſt them 
is a breed of the fineſt goats in the 
world. Acguebellet is the laſt, and 
ſoon after we entered Pont Beauvoi/in, 
the frontier town of France, whoſe 
bridge parts this kingdom, and the 
dominions of Savoy. The ſame night 
we arrived late at this town, where I 
have had nothing to do but to take 
care of my health. I think myſelf al- 
ready out of any danger, and am de- 
termin'd, that the fore throat, which 
ſtill remains, ſhall not confine me long. 
I am impatient to ſee the curioſities of 
this famous city, and more impatient 
to continue my journey to Paris, from 
whence 1 hope to write you a more 
diverting letter than *tis poſſible for 
me to do now, with a mind weaken'd 
by ſickneſs, a head muddled with 


E + ſpleen, 
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ſpleen, from a ſorry inn, and a cham- 
ber cram'd with mortifying objects of 
apothecaries vials and bottles. 


I am, &c. &c. 


but I can hardly forbear being angry 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


To Mr. Pope. 


Lyons, Sept. 28, O. S. 1718. 
I RECEIVED yours here, and 
ſhould thank you for the plea- 


ſure you ſeem to enjoy from my return; 


at you, for rejoicing at what diſpleaſes 
me ſo much. You will think this but 
an odd compliment on my fide. Pll 
aſſure you, tis not from inſenſibility of 
the joy of ſeeing my friends ; but when 
I conſider that I muſt, at the ſame time, 
ſee and hear a thouſand diſagreeable 
impertinents; that I muſt receive and 
pay viſits, make curteſies, and aſſiſt at 
tea tables, where I ſhall be half Killed 

| with 


1 

with queſtions; and, on the other 
part, that I am a creature, that can- 
not ſerve any body but with inſignificant 
good wiſhes; and that my preſence is 
not a neceſſary good to any one member 
of my native country, I think I might 
much better have ſtay'd where eaſe and 
quiet made up the happineſs of my indo- 
lent life. ſhould certainly be melan- 
choly, if I purſued this theme one line 

farther. I will rather fill the remainder 
of this paper, with the inſcriptions on 
the tables of braſs, that are placed on 
each fide of the town-houſe. 


I. TABLE. 
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L TAB LE. 


Maererum. noſir : : * x fi :: 


Equidem. primam. omnium. illam. cogitatio- 
nem. hominuin. quam. maxime, primam. oc- 
curſuram. mibi. frevideo. deprecor. ne. 
quaſi. novam. iſtam. rem. introduci. ex- 
borreſcalis. ſed. illa. potius. cagitetis. quam. 
multa. in. bac. civitate. novata. ſint. et. 
quidem. ftatim. ab. origine. urbis. noſtre, 


in. quod. formas. ſtatuſque. res. p. naſtra. 
diducta. fit. 


Juondam. reges. hanc. tenuere. urbem. 
ne. tamen. domeſticis. ſucceſſoribus. eam. 
tradere, contigit, ſuper venere. alieni. et. 
quidam. externi, ut. Numa. Remulo. ſuc- 
ceſſerit. ex. Sabin's, veniens. vicinus. qui- 

dem. 
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dem. ſed. tunc. externus. ut. Anco. Marcio. 
Priſcus. Tarquinius. propter. temeratum. 
fanguinem. quod. patre. de. marato. Co- 


rinthio. natus. erat. et. Tarquinienfſi. 


matre. generoſa. ſed. inopi. ut. que. tali. 
marito. neceſſe. habuerit. ſuccumbere. cum. 
domi. repelleretur. a. gerendis. honoribus. 
poſtquam. Romam. migravit. regnu m. adep- 
tus. et. buic. quoque. et. filio. nepotive. 
ejus. nam. et. boc. inter. auftores. diſcre- 
fat. inſertus. Servius. Tullius. ſi. noſtros. 
Sequimur. captiva. natus. ocrefia. f. 
tuſcos. cali. quondam. vivennæ. ſodalis, 
Fideliſſimus. omniſque. ejus. caſus. comes. 
poſiquam. varia. fortuna. exact. cum. 
omnibus. reliquis. cæliani. exercitus. Etruria. 
exceſſut, montem. Cælium. cecupavit. et. a. 
Auctc. 


61.1 


duce. ſuo. Cœlio. ita. appellitatus. muta- 


toque. nomine. nam. tuſce. maſtarna, ei. 
nomen. erat. ita. appellatss. eſt. ut. dixi. 
et. regnum. ſumma. cum. reip. utilitate. 
optinuit. deinde. poſtquam. T arquini. Su- 
perbi. mores. inviſi. civitati. noſire. eſſe. 
ceperunt. qua. ipfius. qua. filicrum. ejus. 
nempe. pertæſum. eſt. mentes. regni. et. 


ad. conſules. annuos. magiſtratus. admi- 


niſtratio. reip. tranſlata. eſt. 


Quid. nunc. commemor em. dictaturæ. Loc. 
itſo. conſulari. imperium. valentius. re- 
pertum. apud. majores. naſt ros. quo. in. 
a perioribus. bellis, aut. in. civili. motu. 

di ici iore. uterentur. aut. in. auxilium. 
plebis. creates. tribuncs. pleber, quid, a. 


cenſu- 
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conſulibus. ad. decemviros. tramſſatum. 
imperium. ſolutogue. p2oſlea. decemvirali. 
regno. ad. conſules. rurſas. reditum. quid, 
im: : : : v. ris. diſtributum. conſulare. 
imperium. iribunoſque. militum. conſulari. 
imperio. appellatos. qui. ſeni. et. octoni. 
crearentur. quid. communicatcs. poſtremo. 
cum. plebe. honores. non. imperi. ſolum. ſed, 


ſacerdotorum. quoque. jamſi. narrem. bella. 


a. quibus. ceperint. majores. noſtri, et. 
quo. proceſſerimus. vercor. ne. ni mio. inſo- 
lentior. eſſe. videar. et. queſiſſe. jactatio- 
nem. glorie. prolali. tmreri. ultra. ocea- 


num. ſed. illo, C. Perins. revertar, civita- 


dem. 


H. TABLE. 
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II. TABLE. 
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las. et. patruus. Ti. Cæſar. omnem. florem. 
ubique, coloniarum. ac. municipiorum. bo- 


norum. ſcilicet. vircrum. et. licupletium. 


in. hac. curia. eſſe. vcluil. quid. ergo. non. 
italicus. ſenator. provinciali. Potior. eſt. 
jam. vobis. cum. han:. partem. cenſure. 
mee. approbare. ccepcro. quid. de. fa. re. 
ſentiam. rebus. eftendam. ſed. ne. provin- 


ciales. quidem. fi. modo. ornare. curiam. 


poterint. rejiciendos. puto. 


Orman 
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Ornatiſſi ma. ecce. cclonia. valentiſſi- 


magque. riennenſium. quam. longo. jam. 


tempore. ſenatcres. buic. curie, confert. 
ex. qua. colonia. inter. paucos. equeſtris. 


ordinis. ornamentum. L. reſlinum. fa- 


miliariſſime. diligo. et. bodieque. in. re- 
bus. meis. detineo. cujus. liberi. fruantur. 


queſo. primo. ſacerdotiorum. gradu. pops. 


modo. cum. annis. fromoturi. dignitatis. 
ſue. inerementa. ut. dirum. nomen. la- 
tronis. taceam. el. odi. illud. paleſtri- 
cum. prediguum. quod. ane. in. domum. 
conſulatum. intulit. quam. colonia. fuq. 
ſolidum. civitis. Romans. bentficium. con- 
ſecula. eſt. idem. de. fratre. qi us. poſſum. 
dicere. miſerabili. quidem. indigniſſimoque. 
Hoc. 


b, 
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Doc. caſu. ut. vobis. wilis. ſenatcr. eſſe. non. 


poſit. 


Tempus. eſt. jam. Ti. Cæſar. Germanice 
detegere. te. patribus conſcriptis. quo. ten- 
dat. oratio. tua. jam. enim. ad. extremos. 


fines. Gallie. Narbonenſis. veniſti. 


Tot. ecce. inſignes. juvenes. quot. in- 
tueor. nom. magis. ſunt, pænitendi. ſenato- 


reb. quam, penitet, Perſicum. nobiliſſimum. 


virum. amicum. meum. inter. imagines. 
majorum. ſuorum. Allorogici. nomen. legere. 
quod, fi. hc. ita. eſſe. conſenti. is. gad. 
ultra. deſideratis. quam. ut. vobis, dizito. 
cemonſtrem. ſolum. ipſum. ultra. fines. pre- 
vincie, Narbonenfis, jam. vebis. ſenatores. 


mittere. quando. ex. Lugduno. habere. nos. 
Vol. III. F eri. 
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110/71. crdinis. xiros. non. pœnitet. humid. 
guide m. p. c. egreſus. acſuctos. familiareſ- 
ue. VOUS Proc intartm. ter minas. ſun. 
f-d. defirifte. ji. comate. Galliæ. cauſa. 
agenda. . in. qua. fr. qu. Foc, intuetur. 

red, Lello. per. decem. anos. exercuerunt. 
did m ji lum. idem. opronet. centum. anno- 
rum. imimcbilem. dem. chſegulumgue. mul- 
tis, tripidis. rebus. noſtris, pluſquam. ex- 


Pertum. illi. patri, mes. Druſo. Germaniam. 


ſabigenti. tutam. quicte. ſua. ſecuramque. 
2. lei go. Pace. Projillerint, et. auidem. 
cum. ad. nin 1cT0., lun. opere. el. in. 
c:iſuelo, Gaiits, ad. Lellum. avocatus. efſet. 
quod. cpu. r arduum. fit, nobis. 
nunc. cum. Maxime. quamvis, nibil. ultra. 
quem. ut. puilice. nite. Aut. facullates. 
nat ræ. cxquiretur, nimis. magud. exteri- 


L was 
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I was alſo ſhewed, without the gate of 
St. Juſtinus, ſome remains of a Roman 
aquæduct; and behind the monaltery of 
St. Mary, there are the ruins of the Im- 
perial palace, where the En:peror CL a u- 
divus was born, and where SEvEeRus 
lived. The great cathedral of St. ohn 
is a good Gothick building, and its 
clock much admired by. the Germans, 
In one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of 
the town, is the late king's ſtatue ſet up, 
trampling upon mankind. I cannot for- 
bear ſaying one word here, of the French 
ſtatues (for I never intend to mention 
any more of them) with their gilded full- 
bottomed wigs. If their King had in- 
tended to expreſs in one image, g 
rance, ill toſte, aud vanity, his ſculptors 
could have made no other figure, fo 


proper tor that purpoſe, as this ſtatue, 


which repreſents the odd mixture of an 
F 2 old 
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old Beau, who had a mind to be a hero, 
with a buſhel of curl'd hair on his head, 
and a gilt truncheon in his hand. 
The French have been ſo voluminous on 
the hiſtory of this town, I need ſay no- 
thing of it. The houſes are tolerably 
well built, and the Belle cour well planted, 
from whence is ſeen the celebrated join- 
ing of the Soane and Rhone. 


« Ubi Rhodanus ingens amne prærapido fluit 
% Ararque dubitans quo ſucs fluctus agat.“ 


I have had time to ſce every thing 
with great leiſure, having been confin'd 
ſeveral days to this town by a ſwelling in 
my throat, the remains of a fever occa- 


ſioned by a cold | got in the damps of 
the Alps. The doctors here threaten 


me with all ſo: ts of diſtempers, if I dare 
to leave them; but I, that know the ob- 
flinacy of it, think it juſt as poſſible to 

continue 
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continue my way to Paris, with it, as to 
go about the ſtreets of Lyons, and am 
determin'd to purſue my journey to-mor- 
row, in ſpite of doctors, apothecaries and 
ſore throats, 


When you ſce Lady R——, tell her 
I have received her letter, and will an- 
ſwer it from Paris, believing that the 


place that ſhe would moſt willingly hear 
of, | 


Jam, &c, &c. 


Go 


LETTER: ALIA, 
To the Lady R---—=, 
Paris, ct. 10, O. S. 1718. 


* CANNOT gire my dear LACY 
„a better proof of the e- 


fure I have in wruing to har, an hay 
ing to do it in this {cr of varus amule- 
ments, where I am acc g with viſits, 
and thoſe ſo tult of vivacity and compli- 
ments, that 'tis full employment enough 
to hearken, whether one anſwers or not. 
The French Amboſtudrels at Conſtanti— 
nople, has a very conſiderable and nume- 
rous family here, who all come to {ee 
me, and are never weary ci making en- 
Quizies. The air of Paris has alrcady 


had a gocd eſſect on me; for I was never 
in better health, though I have been 
extremt 


5 
extreme ill, all the road from Lyons to 
this place. You may judge how agree- 
| able the journey has been to me; which 
did not want that addition to make me 
diſlike it. I think nothing 0 terrible as 
objects of miſery, except one had the 
God-like attribute of being capable to 
redreſs them; and all the country illages 
of France ſhew nothing elle. h le the 


polt-herſes are changed, the whole town 
comes out to beg, with ſuch miſerable 
ſtarv'd faces, and thin tattered cloaths, 
they nced no other eloquence to perſuade 
one of the wretchedneis of their condi- 
tion. This is all the French magnifi- 
cence till you come to Fontaine-bleau, 
when you are ſhewed one thouſend five 
hundred rooms in the Eing's hunting 
palace. "The apartments of the royal 
family are very large, and richly gilt; 
but I law nothing in the architecture or 


5 


of 


F4 paintin 
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painting worth remembring. The long 
gallery, built by Henry IV. has proſ- 
pects of all the King's houſes. Its walls 
are deſign'd after the taſte of ihoſe times, 
but appear now very mean. The park 
is, indeed, finely wooded and watered, 
tile trees well grown and planted, and 
in the fiſh-ponds are kept tame carp, 
ta:d to be, ſome of them, eighty years 
of age. The late King paſſed ſome 
months every year at this ſcat; and 
all the rocks round i:, by the pious 
ſentences inicribed on them, ſhew the 
devotion in faſhion at his court, which 
I believe died with him; at leaſt I fre 
no exterior marks of it at Paris, where 
all peoples thoughts ſeem to be on pre- 
tent diverſion. 


The fair of St. Lowrence is now In 
ſeaſon. You may be jure I have been 
carried 
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carried thither, and think it much bet- 
ter diſpos'd than ours of Bartholomew. 
The ſhops being all ſet in ro»s fo tegu- 
larly, an] well lighted, they made up a 
very agreeable ſpectacle. But | was not 
at all ſatisfied with the Gr-fierte of their 
Harlequin, no more than with their mu- 
fic at the opera, which was abomirably 
grating, after being uſed to that of Italy. 
Thceir houſe is a booth compared to that 
of the Hay-Market, and the pliay-bouſe 
not ſo neat as that of Lincoln's-Inn-f1-Ids ; 
but then, it muſt be own'd, to their 
praiſe, their tragedians are much beyond 
any of ours. I ſhould hardly allow 
Mrs. O d a better place than to be 
contidante to La have ſeen the 
Tragedy of BajAzer fo well repre- 
jented, that I think our beſt actors can 
be only ſaid to ſpeak, but the ſe to feel; 
and 'tis certainly infinitely more moving 

to 


11 


to ſee a man appear unhappy than to 
hear him ſay that he is ſo, with a jolly 


face and a ſtupid ſmirk in his counte- 
nance. 


A 5510s of countenances, I 
maſt tell you tomething of the French 
ladies; I have {en all the bcauties, and 
ſuch— (I can't help making uſe of the 
coarſe word) nauſeous creatures ! fo fan- 
taſtically abſurd in their dreſs! ſo mon- 
flrouſly unnatural in their paints! their 
hair cut ſhort, and curled round their 
faces, and fo loaded with powder, that it 
makes it look like white wool! and on 
their cheeks to their chins, unmercifully 
laid on a ſhining red japan, that gliſtens 
in a moſt flaming manner, fo that they 
ſeem to have no reſemblance to human 
faces. I am apt to believe that they 


took the firſt hint of their dreſs, from a 


fair ſheep newly ruddled. *Tis with 
pleaſure I recollect my dear pretty coun- 
try 


11 

try women; and if I was writing to any 
bod elſe, I ſhould fay, that theſe gro- 
teſque dawbers give me il a higher 
eſteem of the natural charms of dear 
Lady R—'s auborne hair, and the 
lizely colours of her untuitted com- 
plex ion. | 


I am, &c. &c. 


P. S. I have met the Abbe here, who 
Ceſires me to malte his compliments to 
you. | 
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LETIER-IL 


To Mr. T—-—, 


Paris, Oct. 16, O. S. 1718. 

O U fee I'm juſt to my word in 
writing to you from Paris, where 

I was very much ſurprized to meet my 
ſiſter, I need not add, very much 
pleaſed. She as little expected to ſes 
me as I her (having not receiv'd my late 
letters) and this mecting would ſhine 
under the hand of de S. uderie, bur I 
ſhall not imitate his ſtyle ſo far, as to 
tell you how often we embrac'd, how 
ſhe enquir'd by what odd chance I re- 
turn'd from Conſtantinople ? And I an- 
ſwer'd her by aſking, what adventure 
brought her to Paris? To ſhorten the 
ſtory, all queſtions and anſwers, and ex- 
clamations 


1 
clamations and compliments being over, 
we agreed upon running about together, 
and have ſeen Verſaillis, Trianon, Marli 
and St. Cloud. We had an order for 
the water to play for our diverſion, and 
I was followed thither by all the Engliſh 
at Paris. I own Verſailles appeared to 
me rather vaſt than beautiful; and, after 
having ſeen the exact proportions of the 
Italian buildings, I thought the irregu- 
larity of it ſhocking. 


The King's cabinet of antiques and 
medals, is, indeed, very richly furniſh- 
ed. Amongſt that collection, none 
pleaſed fo well as the Apother/ts of Ger- 
manicus, on a large azate, which is one 
of the mott delicate pieces of the kind, 
that I remember to have ſeen. I ob- 
{crv'd ſome ancient ſtaturs of great value, 


But the nauſeous flattery and rawdry 


pencil 
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pencil of Le Bx ux, are equally diſguſt- 
ing in the gallery. I will not pretend to 
deſcribe to you the great apartment, the 
vaſt variety of feuntains; the theatre, 
the grove of Lſop's fables, &c. all 
which you may read very amply parti- 
cularized in ſome of the French authors, 
that have been paid for theſe deſcriptions. 
Trianon, in its littleneſs, pleaſed me bet- 
ter than Verſailles; Marli, better than 
either of them, and &. Cloud belt of all, 
having the advantage of the Seine run- 
ning at the bottom of the gardens, 
the great caicade, &c. You may find 
information in the aforeſaid books, it 
you have any curioſity to know the 
exact number of the ſtatues, and how 
many foot they caſt up the water. 


We. faw the King's pictures in the 
magnificent houſe of the Duke D' Antin, 


who 


—— AI - 


| 
| 
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who has the care of preſerving them till 
his Majeſty is of age. There are not 
many, but of the beſt hands. I looked 
with great pleaſure on the Areb-Axgel 
of Rayratt, where the ſentiments of 
ſuperior beings are as well expreſſed as 
in Milton. You won't forgive me, 
if I ſay nothing of the Thwillerjes, 
much finer than our Mall; and the 
Cour, more agreeable than our Ilide- 
Par, the high trees giving ſhade in the 
hotteſt ſeaſon. At the Leudre, I had 
the opportunity of ſeeing the King, ac- 
companied by the Duke Regent. He 
is tall and well ſhap'd, but has nut the 
air of holding the crown ſo many years 
as his great grand father. And now | am 
penal ing of the court, I muſt ſay I ſaw. 
nothing in France, that d lighted me 
ſo muck as to be an Ergliſhman (at 

6 leaſt 
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leaſt a Briton) abſolute at Paris; I mean 
Mr. Law, who treats thcir Dukes and 
Peers extremely de Haul en bas,” and 
is treated by them with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion and reſpect. Poor ſouls ! 
This reflection on their abject ſlavery, 
puts me in mind of the piace des victeires; 
bur I will not take up your time and my 
own with fuch deſcriptions, which are 
too numerous. 


In general, I think Paris has the ad- 
vantage of London in the neat pavement 
of the ſtreets, and the regular lighting 
of them at nights, in the proportion of 
the ftreers, the houſes being all built of 
| ſtone, and moſt of thoſe belonging to 
people of quality being beautified by 
gardens. But we certainly may boaſt of 
a town very near twice as iarge, and 

i When 


| 
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when I have ſaid that, I know nothing 
elſe we ſurpaſs it in. I ſhall not con- 
tinue here long; if you have any thing 


to command me during my ſhort ſtay, 


write ſoon, and I ſhall take pleaſure in 
obeying you. 


I am, &c. &c. 


Vol. III. CG 


1 
LETTER U. 


i'o the Abbot . 


Deer, Oct. 31, O. S. 1 
All willing to take vour word 
A it that 1 fhail reaily voblioe & You, Ln 


letting yu know, TH) {. on 28 10. 


18 ** 
9 +7 fy 


my ſafe paſſage over the water. I arrivec 
fied 


«a + 


this morning at Dover, alter beirg to 
a whole night in the packet bon! in 3 
violent a manner, that the maſter, coni— 
Gering ti e weakne!s of his veſe, thought 
it proſar to remove the nit}, and gave 
us notice of the danger. We cal''d a 
Iittie ſiſling baat, which could hardly 
male up to us; while all the people on 
bourd us were crying to heaven. *Tis 


hard to imagine one's ſeif in a ſcene of 


greater horror than on tuck en occalion, 


and yet ſhall I own it toyou? tio I was 


D 


{\ 


— 
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not at all willing to be drown'd, I could 
not ſorbear being entertain'd at the 
double diſtreſs of a fellow-paſſenger. 
She was an Engliſh lady that I had met 
at Calais, who defired me to let her go 
over with me in my cabin. She had 
bought a fine point head, which ſhe was 
contriving to conceal from the cuſtom- 
houſe officers. When the wind grew 


high, and our little veſſel crack'd, ſhe fell 
very heartily to her prayers, and thought 
Olly of her foul. When it ſeem'd to 
abate, ſhe returned to the worldly care of 
her head-dreſs, and addreſicd herſelf to 
me——* Dear Madam, will yen take 
% care of tiis print? if it Poul. 
be loſt ! Abb Lord, we ſhall all be 
« loft ! Lord have mercy en my fut. 
* Pray, Madam, tale care of thi; bead- 
* dreſs.” This eaſy tranſition from her 
ſoul to her head dreſs, and the alternate 


G 2 agonies 
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agonies that both gave her, made it hard 
to determine which ſhe thought of great- 
eſt value. But however, the ſcene was 
not ſo diverting but I was glad to get 
rid of it, and be thrown into the little 
boat, tlio' with ſome hazard of break- 
ing my neck. It brought me ſafe hi- 
ther, and I cannot help looking with 
partial eyes on my native land. That 
partiality was certainly given us by na- 
ture, to prevent rambling, the effect of 
an ambitious thirſt after knowledge, 
which we are not formed to enjoy. All 
we pet by it is a fruitleſs deſire of mix- 
ing the different pleaſures and conveni- 


ences which. are given to the different 
parts of the world, and cannot meet in 


any one of them. After having read all 
chat is to be found in the languages I am 
miſtreſs of, and having decayed my ſight 
by midnight fludies, I envy the eaſy 
peace 


SH 

peace of mind of a ruddy milk-maic, 
who, undiſturb'd by doubt, hears the ſer- 
mon, with humility, every Sunday, nor 
having confounded the ſentiments of 
natural duty in her head by the vain 
enquiries of the ſchools, who may be 
more learn'd, yet, after all, muſt re- 
main as 1gnorant. And after having 
ſcen part of Aſia and Africa and almoſt 
made the tour of Europe, I think the 
honeſt Engliſh {quire more happy, who 
verily believes the Greek wines leſs de- 
licious than March beer, that the Afri- 
can fruits have not ſo fine a flavour as 
golden pippins, that the Becca fignas 
of Italy are not ſo well taſted as a 
rump of beef, and that in ſhert there 
is no perfect enjoy ment of this lif- 
out of Old England. I pray God 1 may 
think fo for the reſt of my life; an ſiuce 
I muit be contented with our ſcatity 
(3 2 a!lowance 
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allowance of day- light, that I may forget 
the enlivening ſun of Conſtantinople. 


$a. Ore. Bos: | 
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their ſcheme of happineſs. I ſe no reaſoq 


to imagine_that Jabn Hughes and Sarab 
Drew were either wiſer or more virtuous 
than their neighbours. That a well-ſet 
man of twenty-five ſhould have a fancy 
to marry a brown woman of eighteen, is 


nothing marvellous ; and I cannot help, 


thinking that had they married, their 


lives would have paſſed in the common 


track with their fellow-pariſhioners. His 
endeavouring to ſhield her from a ſtorm 


was a natural action, and what he would 
have certainly done for his horſe, if he 


had been in the ſame ſituation. Neither 


am I of opinion that their ſudden death 


was a reward of their mutual virtue. 
You know the Jews were reprov'd for 


thinking a village deſtroyed by fire, more 


wicked than thoſe that had eſcaped the 
thunder. Time and chance happen to 
all men, Since you deſire me to try my 
Aki!) 


i 
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ſein in an epitaph, I think the following 
lines perhaps more juſt, tho? not fo poe- 
| tical as yours. e 


a — ᷣͤͤ— 


Here lirs Jeb Hugh s and Sarah Dre; 
Perhaps you'l! jay, what's that ta you ? 

| Believe me, friend, much ma; be ſaid 

On tat prov cauple that are d. 

On Sunday next they fheucd have married; 
But fre how oy things ure carried / 

On Thurſday la? it rain'd aui lil, 
Trcſe tender love, ſadly fri le, 


Si lier'd beneath the creking hay 

In hopes to fafs the tim ati v. 

Put the ol DU THUNDER fund i en 7! 
(Cenmiſſion d fr t at ind 2 ds bt) 

Au ſcixing inthear trembling breath, 
Cenſig ud them ta the ſhades of deat". 

IZ na dau if teas nat indy dine? 

For had th y ſen t'e next year's ſun, 

| A lcaten u fe end cuck dd ſip in 


Flad jointly cars d te marr e! 
\ . 
| Nw the! are happyin ther en, 


Fox Porz nas WROTE UPCN THEIR 
TOMB, 


I con- 
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I confeſs theſe ſentiments are not alto- 
gether ſo heroic as yours; but I lope 
you will forgive them in favour of che 
two laſt lines. You fre how mich I 
eſteem the honour you have done them; 
tho? l am not very impatient to kave th 
ſame, and had rather continue to be 
your ſtupid, lid ing, humble fervant, than 
be celebrated by all the pens in Euros e. 

I would write to Mr O:; bu: 
ſuppoſe you will read this to him it |:- 
eaquires after me. 


[| 
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To Lady —. 


January 13, 1715-16. 
1 FIN D after all, by your letter of yel- 


is reſolved 


terday, that Mrs. D 
to marry the old greaſy Curate. She was 
always High Church in an exceſfive de- 
gree, and you know fl. c uſcd to ſpea of 
Sacheverel as an Apoll olick Saint, who 
was worthy to ſit in the ſame place with 
St. Paul, i! not a ſtep above him. It is 
2 matter however very doubtful to me, 
whether it is not till more the man than 


the 


This and the foliowing Lotters te now f! 
publiſhed. 
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the apofle that Mrs. D—— looks to in 


the preſent alliance. Tho? at the age of 


forty, ſhe is, I aſſure you, very far from 
being cold and inſenſible; her fire may 
be covered with aſhes, but it is not ex- 
tinguiſned. Don't be deceived, my dear, 
by that prudiſh and ſanctified air — 
Warm devotions is no equivocal mark of 
warm paſſions; beſides I know it is a 
fact, (of which I have proofs in hand, 
which I will tell you by word of mouth) 
that our learned and holy prude is ex- 
ceedingly diſpoſed to uſe the means, ſup- 
poſcd in the primitive command, let 
what will come of the end. The Curate 
indeed is very filtny— Such a red, . 


S*, 
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oy, warty noſe | Such a ſquint! In ſhort, 
he is ugly beyond expreſſion ; and what 
ought naturally to render him peculiarly 
diſpleaſing to one of Mrs. D——'s con- 
ſtitution and propenſities, he is ſtricken 
in years. Nor do I really know how 
they will live. He has but forty-five 
pounds a year—ſhe but a trifling ſum ; 
fo that they are likely to feaſt upon love 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which will be 
very empty food without a proper mix- 
ture of beef and pudding. I have, how- 
ever, engaged our friend, who is the 


curate's landlord, to give them a good 


leafe; and if Mrs. D——, inſtead of 
ſpending whole days in reading Collier, 


Hicks, 


** 
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Hicks, and vile tranſlations of Plato 


and Epictetus, will but form the reſolu- 
tion of taking care of her houſe and 
minding her dairy, things may go to- 
lerably. lr is not likely that their endet 
Joves will give them many ſcocer labes to 


provice tor. 


met the lover yeſterday, going to 
the ale-h-uſe in his dirty night-gown; 
with a book under his arm to entertain 
the club; and as Mrs. D-— was with 
me at the time, | pointed out to her the 
charming creature: ſhe bluſhed and 
looked prim; but quoted a paſſage out 
of Herodotus, in which it is . id that the 


P. fans 
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Perſians wore lung night-gowns. There 


is really no mare accounting for the taſte 
in marriage of many of our ſex, than there 
is for the appetite of your neighbour Miſs 
Sy, v ho makes ſuck waſte of chalk and 


22arcoal when they fall in her way. 


As marriage produces children, ſo 
children produce care and diſputes, and 
wranglinsg, as is faid (at leaſt by old 
2acheliors and old maids) is one of the 
/weets of the conjugal ſtate : you tell me 
is, at length, 
bleſſed with a ſon; and that her huſband, 
who is a great phi.ofopher, (if his own 


that our friend Mrs. 


teſtimony is to be depended upon) infiſts 


on 


191 
on her ſuckling ic herſelf. You aſk my 
advice on this matter; and, to give it you 
frankly, I really think that Mr. 8 
demand is unreaſonable, as his wife's 


conſtitution is tender, and her temper 


fretful. A true philoſopher would con- 
ſider theſe circumſtances, but a pedant 
is always throwing his ſyſtem in your 
face, and applies it equally to all things, 
times and places, juſt like a taylor who 
would make a coat out of his own head, 


without any regard to the bulk or figure 


of the perſon that muſt wear it. All 
thoſe fine-ſpun arguments that he has 
drawn from nature to ſtop your mouths, 


weigh, I muſt own to you, but very 
little 
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little with me. This ſame Nature is in- 
deed a ſpecious word, nay there is a 
great deal in it, if it is properly under- 
ſtood and applied, but I cannot bear to 
hear people uſing it to juſtify what com- 
mon ſenſe muſt diſavow. Is not Nature 
modified by art in many things? Was 
it not deſigned to be ſo? And is it 
not happy for human ſociety, that it is 
ſo? Would you like to ſce your huſband 
let his beard grow until he would be 
obliged to put the end of it in his 
pocket, becauſe this beard is the gift of 
Nature? The inſtincts of Nature point out 
neither taylors, nor weavers, nor man- 
tua- makers, nor ſemſters, nor milliners : 

Vor. III. H And 
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And yet I am very glad that we do not 
run naked like the Hottentots. But not 
to wander from the ſubject I grant that 
Nature has furniſhed the mother with 
milk to nouriſh her child; but I main- 
tain at the ſame time, that if ſhe can 
find better milk elſewhere, ſhe ought to 
prefer it without heſitation. I don't fee 
why ſhe ſhould have more ſcruple to do 


this, than her huſband has to leave the 


dear fountain, which Nature gave him 
to quench his thirſt, for ſtout October, 
Port, or Claret. Indeed if Mrs. 
was a buxom, ſturdy woman, who lived 
on plain food, tcok regular exerciſe, en- 
joyed proper returns of reſt, and was free 


from 


. — 2„— — Wh 
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from violent paſſions (which you and 1 
know is not the caſe) ſhe might be a 
good nurſe for her child; but as matters 
ſtand, I do verily think that the milk of 
a good comely cow, who feeds quietly 
in her meadow, never devours ragouts, 
nor drinks ratafia, nor frets at quadrille, 
nor ſits up till three in the morning elated 
with gain or dejected with loſs, I do 
think that the milk of ſuch a cow, or 


of a nurſe that came as near it as poſſible, 
would be likely to nouriſh the young 
fquire much better than hers. If it be 
true that the child ſucks in the mother's 
paſſions with her milk, this is a ſtrong 
argument in favour -of the cow, unleſs 

: H 2 you 
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you may be afraid that the young ſquire 
may become a calf; but how many 
ealves are there both in ſtate and church, 


who have been brought up with their 
mother's milk ? N - ” 


I promiſe faithfully to communicate to 
no mortal the letter you wrote me laſt— 
What you ſay of two of the rebel Lords, 


I believe to be true; but I can do nothing 


in the matter.—if my projects don't fail 


in the execution, I ſhall ſee you betore a 


-month paſſes. Give my ſervice to Dr. 


Black- ..ard—He is a ood man, bur I 
never ſaw in my life ſuch a perſeruting 
face cover a humane and tender heart. I 


imagine 
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imagine (within myſelf) that the Smith- 
field prieſts, who burned the proteſtanta 
in the time of Queen Mary, had juſt 
ſuch faces as the doctor's. If we were 
p piſts I ſhould like him very much for 
| | my conteſſor; his ſeeming auſterity 
would give you and I a great reputation 

for ſanctity, and his good, indulgent 

heart, would be the very thing that would 


ſuit us in the affair of penance and 
ghoſtly direction. 


Farewel, my dear Lady, &c. &c, 
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LETTER LIV. 


TDienna, January 2, O. S. 1717. 

1 AM really almoſt tired with the life 
of Vienna, I am not, indeed, an 

enemy to diſpation and hurry, much 
lefs to amuſement and pleaſure ; but I 
cannot endure long even pleaſure, when 
it is fettered with formality, and aſſumes 
the air of ſyſtem, Tis true, I have had 


here ſome very agreeable connexians, 


and what will perhaps ſurpriſe you, I 
have particular pleaſure in my Spaniſh 


ac- 
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acquaintances, Count Oropeſa and Ge- 
neral Puebla. Theſe two noblemen are 
much in the good graces of the Empe- 
ror, and yet they ſeem to be brewing 
miſchief. The court of Madrid cannot 
| reflect without pain upon the territories 


that were cut off from the Spaniſh mo- 

p narchy by the peace of Utrecht, and it 

| ſeems to be looking wiſhfully out for an 
| opportunity of getting them back again. 

| That is a matter about which I trouble 
myſelf very little; let the court be in the 

| right or in the wrong, I like mightily the 
| two Counts its miniſters. I dined with 

them both ſome days ago at Count 

Wurmbrand's, an Aulic counſellor and 
H 4 a man 
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a man of letters, who is univerſally 
eſteemed here. But the fir man at this 
court in point of knowledge and abilities, 
is certainly Count Schlick, High Chan- 
cellor of Bohemia, whole immenſe read- 
ing is accompanied with a fine taſte and 
a ſolid judgment ; he is a declared enemy 
to Prince Eugene, and a warm friend to 
the honeſt hot-headed Marſhal Starem- 


berg. One of the moſt accompliſhed 
men I have ſeen at Vienna is the young 


Count Tarrocco, who accompanies the 
amiable Prince of Portugal. I am al- 
molt in love with them both, and won- 
der to fee ſuch elegant manners, and 
luch free and generous ſentiments in two 


young 


— — 


| 
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young men that have hitherto ſeen no- 
thing but their own country. The 
Count is juſt fuch a Roman Catholick as 
you ; he ſucceeds greatly with the devout 
beauties here; his firſt overtures in gal- 


lantry are diſ. uiſed under the luſcious 
ſtrains of ſpiritual ove, that were ſung 
formerly by the ſublimely voluptuous 
Fenelon and the tender Madam Guion, 


who turned the fire of carnal love to 


divine objects; thus the Count begins 


with the ſpirit, and ends generally with 


the fe, When he makes his addrefles to 


holy virgins. 


I made acquaintance yeſterday with the 
famous poet Rouſſeau, who lives here 


under 
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under the peculiar protetion of Prince 
Eugene, by whole liberality he ſubſiſts. 
He paſſes here for a free-thinker, and, 


what is ſtill worſe in my eſteem, for a 
man whoſe heart does not feel the enco- 


miums he gives to virtue and honour in 
his poems. I like his odes mightily; 
they are much ſuperior to the Iyrick pro- 
ductions of our Engliſh poets, few of 
whom have made any figure in that kind 
of poetry. I don't find that learned men 
abound here ; there is indeed a prodigious 
number of Alchymiſts at Vienna; the 
philoſophers lone is the great object of 
zeal and ſcience; and thoſe who have 
more reading and capacity than the vul- 


gar, 
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gar, have tranſported their ſuperſtition 
(ſhall I call it?) or fanaticiſm from reli- 


gion to chymiltry ; and they believe in a 


new kind of tranſubſtantiation, which is 
deſigned to make the laity as rich as the 
other kind has made the prieſthood. 
This peſlilential paſſion has already ruined 
ſeveral great houſes. There is ſcarcely a 


man of opulence or faſhion, that has not 


an Alchymilt in his ſervice, and even the 


Emperor is ſuppoſed to be no enemy to 
this folly in ſecret, tho' he has pretended 
to diſcourage it in publick. 


Prince Eugene was ſo polite as to ſhew 
me his library yeſterday z we found him 
attended 
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attended by Rouſſeau, and his favourite 
Count Bonneval, who is a man of wit, 
and is here thought to be a very bold and 
enterprizing ſpirit. The library, tho” 
not very ample, is well choſen ; but as 
the prince will admit into it no editions 
but what are beautiful and pleaſing to the 
eye, and there are nevertheleſs numbers 
of excellent books that are but indiffe- 
rently printed, this finikin and foppiſh 
taſte makes many diſagreeable chaſms in 
this collection. The books are pom- 
pouſly bound in Turkey leather, and two 
of the moſt famous book binders of Paris, 
were expreſsly ſent for to do this work. 
Bonneval pleaſantly toid me that there 


were 


* 
8 — — 
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were ſeveral quarto's on the art of war, tliat 
were bound with the ſkins of Spahis and 
Jamſſariesz and this jeſt, which was indeed 
elegant, raiſed a ſmile of pleafure on the 


grave countenance 0. the famous warrior. 


The prince, who is a connoiff.u; in the 
fine arts, ſhewed me, with particular plea» 
ſure, the famous collection of portraits 
that formerly belonge ro Fouquer, and 
which he purchaſed at an exce ve price. 


He has augmented it with a conſiderable 


« 4 %4 LE 


number of new acquiſitions, fo that he 
has now in his poſi- hon ſuch a collection 
in that kind as you will ſcarcely find in 
any ten cabinets in Furope. If I told 
you the nam ber, you would fiy that I 


7 


. 
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make an indiſcreet uſe of the permiſſios 
to lie, which is more or leſs given to 
travellers by the indulgence of the can- 
did. 


Count Tarrocco is juſt come in—He is 
the only perſon I have excepted this 
morning in my general order to reccive 
no company. think I ſee you ſmile, — 
but I am not fo far gone as to ſtand in 
need of abſolution S tho', as the human 
heart is decegtu!, and the Count very 
agreeable, you may think that even tho” 
I ſhould not want an abſolution, I would 
neverthelcſs be glad to have an indul- 
gence.— No ſuch thing.-— However, as 


Jam 


6 
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I am a heretick, and you no confeflor, I 
mall make no declarations on this head. — 
The deſign of the Couat's viſit is a ball; 
more pleaſure.— ] ſhall be ſurfeited. 


Adieu, &c. 


BB.» 
* + ww % wo” £ 
To Mr. P-—, 


Sept. 1, 1717. 
HEN I wrote to you laſt, Bel- 


grade was in the hands of the 
Turks; but, at this preſent moment, 
it has changed maſers, and is in the 
hands of the Imperialiſts. A Janiſſary 
who in nine days, and yet without any 
wings but what a pannick terror ſeems 
to have furniſhed, arrived at Conſtanti- 


nople trom the army of the Turks be- 


fore Belgrade, brought Mr. W the 


news of a compleat victory obtained by 


. the 
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the Imperialiſts, commanded by prince 


Eugene, over the Ottoman troops. It 


is ſaid, the Prince has diſcovered great 
conduct and valour in this action, and 
I am particularly glad that the voice of 
glory and duty has call'd him from the 

— (here ſeveral words of the manu- 
ſcript are effaced.)—— Two days after 
the battle the town ſurrendered. The 
conſternation, which this defeat has oc- 
caſioned here, is inexpreſſible; and the 
Sulcan apprehending a revolution from 


the reſentment and indignation of the 


people, fomented by certain leaders, has 


begun his precautions, after the goodly 
faſhion of this bleſſed government, by 
Vol. III. I 


ordering 
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ordering ſeveral perſons to be ſirangled 
who were the objects of his royal ſuſ- 
picion. He has allo ordered his Trea- 
ſurer to advance ſome months pay to the 
Janiſſaries, which ſcems tl.e leſs neceſ- 
ſary, as their conduct has bren bad in 
this campaign, and their licentious fe- 
rocity ſeems pretty well tamed by the 
publick contempt. Such of them as re- 
turn in ſtraggling and fugitive parties to 
the metropolis, have not ſpirit nor cre- 
dit enough to defend themſclves from 
the inſults of the mob; the very chil- 
dren taunt them, and the populace ſpit 
in their faces as they pals. They re- 
fuſed during the battle to lend their aſ- 


ſiſtance 


— — 


| 


| 
| 
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ſiſtance to ſave the baggage and the mi- 


litary cheſt, which however were de- 


fended by the Baſhaws and their retinue, 


while the Jan:ſfiries and Spahis were 
nobly employcd in plundering their own 


camp. 


You ſce here that I give you a very 


bend/.,,e return for your obliging letter. 
You entertain me with a moſt agree- 
able account of your amiable connexions 
with men of letters and taſte, and of the 
delicious moments you paſs in their ſo- 
ciety under the rural ſhade; and I exhi- 
bir to you in return, the barbarous ſpec- 
racle of Turks and Germans cutting one 


| > another's 
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another's throats. But what can you ex- 
pect from ſuch a country as this, from 
which the muſes have fled, from which 
letters ſeem eternally baniſhed, and in 
which you fee, in private ſcenes, no- 
thing purſued as happineſs but the re- 
finements of an indolent voluptuouſneſs, 
and where thoſe who act upon the pub- 
| lick theatre live in uncertainty, ſuſpi- 
cion, and terror. Here pleaſure, to 
which I am no enemy when it is pro- 
perly ſeaſoned and of a good compoſi- 
tion, is - furely of the cloying kind. 
Veins of wit, clegant converſation, eafy 


commerce, are unknown among the 


Turks; and yet they ſcem capable of 
all 


1 
all theſe, if the vile ſpirit of their go- 
vernment did not ſtifle genius, damp 
curioſity, and ſuppreſs an hundred paſ- 
ſions, that embelliſh and render life 
agreeable. The luſcious paſſion of the 
Seraglio is the only one almoſt that is 
gratified here to the full, but it is blend- 


ed fo with the ſurly ſpirit of deſpotiſm 
in one of the parties, and with the de- 
jection and anxiety which this ſpirit pro- 
duces in the other, that to one of my 
way of thinking it cannot appear other- 
wiſe than as a very mixed kind of en- 
zoyment. The women here are not, in- 
deed, ſo cloſely confined as many have 
related ; they enjoy a high degree of li- 
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berty even in the boſom cf lervitude, 
and they have methods of evaſion and 


diſguiſe that are very favourable to gal- 


lantry; but after all, they are ſtill under 


uneaſy apprehenſions of being diſco- 


vered; and a diſcovery expoſes them to 
the moſt mercileſs rage of jealouſy, which 
is here a monſter that cannot be ſatiated 
but with blood. The magnificence and 
riches that reign in the apartments of 
the ladies of tathion here, ſeem to be 
one of their chief pleaſures, joined with 
their retinue of female ſlaves, whoſe mu- 
fic, dancing and dreſs amuſe them highly; 
but there is ſuch an air of form and ſtiff- 
nels amidſt this grandeur, as hinders it 


trom 
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from pleaſing me at long run, however 
I was dazzled with it at firſt ſight. This 


ſtiffneſs and formality of manners are pe- 


culiar to the Turkiſh ladies; for the 
Grecian belles are of quite another cha- 
r2cter and complexion; with them plea- 
ſure appears in more engaging forms, 
and their perſons, manners, converſa- 
tion and amulements are very far from 


being deſtitute of elegance and eaſe.— 


1 received the news of Mr. Addiſon's 
being declared Secretary of State with 
the leis ſurprize, in that I know that poſt 
was almoſt offered to him before. At 
that time he declined it, and really be- 


heve that he would have done well to 


14 have 


— 


10 | 
have declined it now. Such a poſt as 
that, and ſuch a wife as the Counteſs, do 


not ſeem to be, in prudence, elig ble for 


a man that is aſthmatick ; and we may 


ſee the day when he will be heartily glad 
to reſign them both. It is well that he 
laid aſide the thoughts of the volumi- 
nous dictionary, of which I have heard 
you or ſomebody elſe frequently make 
mention. But no more on that ſubject; 
I would not have ſaid ſo much, were I 
not aſſured that this letter will come ſafe 
and unopened to hand. I long much to 
tread upon Engliſh ground, that I may 
fee you and Mr. Congreve, who render 
that ground claſſick ground; nor will you 

refule 


1 
refuſe our preſent Secretary a part of that 


merit, whatever reaſons you may have 
to be diſſatisfied with him in other re- 
ſpects. You are the three happieſt poets 
I ever heard of; one a ſecretary of ſtate, 
the other enjoying leiſure with dignity in 
two lucrative employments; and you, 
tho* your religious profeſſion is an ob- 
ſtacle to court promotion, and diſquali- 
fies you from filling civil employments, 
have found the Ph:lo/ophers ſtone, ſince 
by making the Iliad paſs through your 
poetical crucible into an Engliſh form 
without loſing aught of its original 
beauty, you have drawn the golden cur- 
rent of Pactolus to Twickenham. I 

call 


1 

call this finding the | hilofophers ſtone, 
fince you alone found out the ſecret, and 
nobody ell: has got into it. A——n 
and 1—1 tried it, but their experi- 
ments failed; and they loſt if not their 


money, at leaſt a certain portion of their 


fame in the trial while you touched 
the mantle of the divine Bard, and im- 
bibed his ſpirit. I hope we ſhall have 
the Ouyſicy ſoon from your happy 
hand, and I think I ſhall follow with 
ſingular pleaſure the traveller Ulyſics, 
who was an obſerver of men and man- 


ners, when he travels in your harmoni- 


ous numbers. I love him much better 


than 


a 
than the hot - headed fon of Peleus, who 
bullied his general, cried for his miſ- 
treſs, and ſo on. It is true, the excel - 
lence of the jliad does not depend 
upon his merit or dignity, but I wiſh 
nevertheleſs that Homer had choſen a 
hero ſomewhat leſs pettiſh and leſs 
fantaſtick: a perfect hero is chimeri- 
cal and unnatural, and conſequently 
uninſtructive; but it is alſo true that 
while the epic hero ought to be drawn 
with the infirmities that are the lot of 
humanity, he ought never to be re- 
preſented as extremely abſurd. But 
it becomes me ill to play the critick; 


ſo 


1 
| ſo I take my leave of you for this 


time, and deſire you will believe me, 
| with the higheſt eſteem, 


Yours, &c. 
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LTT TN LYL 
To the Counteſs of — —. 


Saturday — Florence. 
SET out from Bologne the moment 


] had finiſhed the letter I wrote you 
on Monday laſt, and ſhall now continue 
to inform you of the things that have 


ſtruck me moſt in this excurſion. Sad 
roads— hilly and rocky—between Bo- 
logna and Fierenzuola, Between this 


* As this letter is the ſupplement ta a preced- 
ug one which is nt come to the hands of the Edi- 
ter, it was, prebibly on that account, ſent with- 
eut a date, It ſeenis evidently to have been writ- 


ten after lady M. I, M. had fixed her reſidence 
'n [t.ily. 


latter 
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latter place and Florence I went out of 
my road to viſit the monaſtery of La 
Trappe, which is of French origin, and 
one of the moſt auſtere and ſelf-denying 


orders IJ have met with. In this gloomy 


retreat it gave me pain to obſerve the in- 


fatuation of men, who have devoutly re- 
duced themſelves to a much worſe con- 
dition than that of the beaſts. Folly, 
you ſee, is the lot of humanity, whether 
it ariſes in the flowery paths of pleaſure 
or the thorny ones of an ill-judged de- 
vation. But of the two ſorts of fools, 
I ſhall always think that the merry one 
has the moſt eligible fate; and I cannot 
well form a notion of that ſpiritual and 


extatick 


11 1 
extatick joy, that is mixed with ſighs, 
groans, hunger and thirft, and the other 
complicated miſeries of monaſtick diſci- 
pline. It is a ſtrange way of going to 
work for happineſs to excite an enmity 
between ſoul and body, which nature 
and providence have deſigned to live to- 
gether in an union and friendſhip, and 
which we cannot ſeparate like man and 
wife when they happen to diſagree. The 
profound ſilence that is enjoined upon 
the monks of 1. Trappe, is a ſingular 
circumſtance oi their unſociable and un- 
natural diſcipline z and were this injunc- 
tion never to be diſpenſed with, it would 


be needlcls to vifit them in any other 


ch rac- 


1 
character than as a collection of ſtatues; 
but the ſuperior of the convent ſuſ- 


pended, in our favour, that rigorous 
law, and allowed one of the mutes to 
converſe with me, and anſwer a few diſ- 
creet queſtions. He told me that the 
monks of this order in France are till 
more auſtere than thoſe of Italy, as they 
never taſte wine, fleſh, fiſh or eggs; but 
live entirely upon vegetables. The ſtory 
that is told of the inſtitution of th's or- 
der is remarkable, and is well atteſted, 
if my information be good. Its founder 
was 2 French ncbleman whoſe name was 
 Bouthiliier de Rance, a man of pleaſure 
and gallantry, which were converted into 
the 
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tlie depeſt gloum of devotion by the 
following incident. His affairs obliged 
him to abſent himſelf, for ſome time, 
from a lady with whom he had lived in 
the molt intimate and tender connexians 
of ſuccelsiul love. At his return to 
Paris he propoſed to ſurpriſe her agree- 
ably, and, at the ſame time, to ſa- 
| tisfy his own impatient deſire of ſeeing 
ber, by going Gtiucily and without ce- 
remony to her apartment by a back 
ſtair, which he was well acquainted 
with—but think cf the ſpectacle that 
prelented itſelf to him at his entrance 
into the chamber that had io often been 
the ſcene of love's higheſt raptures | his 

Vor. III. Fc mit- 
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miſtreſs dead—dead of the ſmall pox— 
disfigured beyond expreſſion—a loath- 
ſome mals of putrified matter—and the 
ſurgeon ſeparating the head from the 
body, becauſe the coffin had been made 
too ſhort! He ſtood for a moment mo- 
tionleſs in amazement, and filled with 
horror——and then retired from the 
world, ſhut himſelf up in the convent 
of La Trappe, where he paſſed the re- 
mainder of his days in the moſt cruel 
and diſconſolate devotion. —Let us quit 
this ſad ſubject. 


I muſt not forget to tell you that be- 
fore I came to this monaſtery I went to 
ſee 


4 
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ſee the burning mountains near Fieren- 
zuala, of which the naturaliſts ſpeak as 
a great curioſity, The flame it ſends 
forth is without ſmoke, and reſembles 
brandy ſet on fire. The ground about 
it is well cultivated, and the fire appears 
only in one ſpot where there is a cavity, 
whoſe circumference is ſmall, but in it 
are ſeveral crevices whoſe depths are un- ' 
known. It is remarkable that when a 
piece of wood is thrown into this cavity, 
though it cannot pals thro? the crevices, 
yet it is conſumed in a moment, and 
that though the ground abour it be per- 
fectly cold, yet it a ſlick be rubbed with 
any force againſt it, it emits a fame, 


* Which, 


1 
which, however, is neither hot nor dur- 
able like that of the Volcano, If you 
deſire a more circuinſtantial account of 
this phenomenon, and have made a ſut- 
ficient progreſs in Italian to read fa- 
ther Carazzi's deiciiption of it, you need 


not be at a loſs, tor I have ſent this de- 


ſcription to Mr. I , and you have 
only to aſk; it of him. After obſerving 
the Volcano, I ſcrambled up all the 
neighbouring hills, partly on horſeback, 
partly on ſoot, but could find no veſtige 
of fire in any of them; though com- 
mon report would make one believe that 


tie ail contain voicano's. 
2 


I hope 


13 

1 hope you have not taken it in your 
head to expect from me a deſcription of 
the famous gallery here, where 1 ar- 
rived on Thurſday at noon; this would 
be requiring a volume in ead of a let- 
ter; beſides I have as yet ſcen but a 
part of this immenſe treaſure, and I pro- 
pole employing ſome weeks more to ſur- 
vey the whole. You cannot imagine 
any ſituation more agreeable than Flo- 
rence. It les in a fertile and ſmiling 
valley watercd by the Arno, which runs 
thro” the city, and notl:ing can ſurpaſs 
the beauty and magnilicence of its pub- 
lick buildings, particularly the cathe- 
dral, whoſe «© randeur filed me with 
| k 3 aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhment. The palaces, ſquares, 
fountains, ſtatues, bridges, do not only 
carry an aſpect full of elegance and 
greatneſs, but diſcover a taſte quite dif- 
ferent, in kind, from that which reigns 
in the publick edifices in other coun- 
tries. The more ſee of Italy, the more 
I am perſuaded that the Italians have a 
ſtile (if I may uſe that expteſſion) in 
every thing, which diftinguiſhes them 
almoſt eſſentially from all other Euro- 


peans. Where they have got it, 


whether from natural genius or ancient 
imitation and ini.eritance, I ſhall not 
examine; but the fact is certain. I 


have been but one day in the gallery, 


that 


—— — 
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that amazing repoſitory of the moſt pre- 
cious remains of antiquity, and which 
alone is ſufficient to immortalize the il- 
luſtrious houſe of Medicis, by whom it 
was built, and enriched as we now ſee it. 
I] was ſo impatient to ſee the famous Ve- 
nus of Medicis, that I went haſtily :hro* 
ſix apartments in order to get a fight of 
this divine figure, purpoling when I had 
ſatisfied this ardent curioſity, to return 
and view the reſt at my leiſure. As I, 
indeed, paſſed thro' the great room 
which contains the ancient Rarucs, ] was 
ſtopped ſhort at viewing the Antinous, 
which they have placed near that of 


Adrian, to revive the remembrance of 


K 4 their 
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their prepoſterous loves, which I ſup- 


poſe, the Fiorentines rather look upon 
as an object of envy, than of horror and 
diſguſt, This ſtatue, like that of the 
Venus de Medicis, ſpurns deſcription : 
ſuch figures my eyes never beheld ——1T 
can now underſtand that Ovid's com- 
paring a fine woman to a liatue, which 
I formerly thought a very diſobliging 
ſimilitude, was the niceſt and higheſt 
piece of flattery. The Artinous is en- 
tirely naked, all its parts are big-er than 
nature; but the whole, taken together, 
and the fine attitude of the hgoure, carry 
ſuch an expreſiion of eatc, elegance and 
grace, as no words can deiciive, When 


1 fa VV 
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I ſaw the Venus I was rapt in wonder, 
and I could not help cafting * thought 
back upon Antinous. They ov 5 
be placed together. They a worthy 
of each other.—If marble could fee and 
feel, the ſeparation might be prudent, — 
if it could only ſee, it would certainly 
loſe its coldnel- ard learn to feel, and in 
ſuch a caſe the charms of theſe two 
figures would produce an effect quite 
oppoſite to that of the Gorgon's head, 
which turned fleſh into ſtone. Did I 
pretend to deſcribe to you the Venus, it 
would only ſet your imagination at work 
to form ideas of her figure, and your 
ideas would no more reſemble tha: figure, 


than 
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than the Portugueſe face of Miſs N 
who has enchanted our knights, re- 
ſembles the ſweet and graceful counte- 
nance of lady his former flame. 


The deſcription of a face or figure is a 
needleſs thing, as it never conveys a true 
idea, it only gratifics the imagination 
with a fantaſtick one, until the real one 
is ſeen. So, my dear, if you have a 


mind to form a true notion of the di- 


vine forms and features of the Venus and 


Antinous, come to Florence. 


I would be glad to oblige you and 
your friend Vertue by executing your 
commiſſion with reſpect to the ſketches 


of 
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of Raphael's cartoons at Hampton- 
Court; but I cannot do it to my ſatis- 
faction. I have, indeed, ſcen in the 


Grand Duke's collection, four pieces, in 


which that wonderful artiſt had thrown 
freely from his pencil the firſt thoughts 
and rude lines of ſome of theſe compoſi- 
tions; and as the fir(t thoughts of a great 
genius are precious, theſe picces attrac- 
ted my curioſity in a particular manner; 
but when I went to examine them 
cloſcly, | ſound them fo damaged and 
eflaced, that they did not at all anſwer 
my expectation, Whether this be ow- 
ing to negligence or envy, I cannot ſiy 
I mention the latter, becauſe it is noto- 


rious 
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rious that many of the modern painters 
have diſcovered igno\le marks of envy 
at a view of the inimitable productions 
of the ancients. Inſtead of employing 
their art to preſerve the maſter-pieces of 
antiquity, they ave endeavoured to de- 
ſt roy and efface many of them. I have 
ſeen with my own eyes an evident proof 
of this at Eologna, where the greateſt 
part of the paintings in freico on the 
wallz of the convent of S. AL hael in 
B ſee, done by the Carracci, and Gnid) 
Nhe, have been ruined by the painters, 
who after having coi ſome of the 
ane heads, ſcraped them almoſt en- 


tirely 


i) 


E 
tirely out with nails. Thus you ſee 


nothing is exempt from human ma- 


lignity. 


The word Mali-aity, and a paſſage 
in your letter, call to my mind the 
wicked waſp ct Twickenham : his hes 
affect me now no more; they will be 


all as much Ceſpiled as the ſtory of 
the ſeraglio and the handkerchief, of 
which I am perſuaded he was the 
only inventor. That man bas a ma- 
lignant and ungenerous heart; and he 
is baſe enough to aſſC me the maſk of 
a moraliſt, in order to docry human 


nature, 


— — 
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nature, and to pive a decent vent to 
his hatred of man and woman kind. — 
But I muſt quit this contemptible ſub- 
ject, on which a juſt indignation would 
render my pen fo fertile, that after 
having fatigued you with a long let- 
ter, I would ſurfeit you with a ſup- 


plement twice as long. Beſides a vio- 


lent head-ach advertiſes me that it is 


time to lay down my pen and get me 


to bed. I ſhall ſay ſome things to 
you in my next that I would have 
you to impart to the ffrange man, as 
from yourſelf. My mind is at preſent 
tolerably quiet; if it were as dead to 


ſin, 
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fin, as it is to certain connexions, 4 
4 ſhould be a great faint. Adieu, my | 
dear Madam. | | 


Yours very affectionately, &c. 
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LETTER IVI. 
To Mr. 7. 


1 HAVE been running about Paris 
at a ſtrange rate with my ſiſter, aud 
ſtrange ſights liave we ſeen. They are, 
at leaft, ſtrange ſights to me, for alter 


having been accuſtomed to the gravity of 


Turks, I can ſcarcely look wich an eaſy 


and familiar aſpect at the levity and agi- 


lity of the airy Phantoms that are dancing 


about me here, and I often think that 1 
am at a puppet-ſhew amidſt the repreſen- 
tations of real Ife. I ſtare prodigiouſly, 


but nobody remarks it, for every body 
ſtares here; ſtaring is a- mode - there 
is 
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is a ſtare of attention and interit, a ſtare 
of curioſity, a ſtare of expectation, a 
ſtare of ſurprize, and it would greatly 
amuſe you to ſee what trifling objects ex- 
cite all this ſtaring. This ſtaring would 
have rather a ſolemn kind of air, were 
it not alleviated by grinning, for at the 
end of a ſtare there comes always a grin, 
and very commonly the entrance of a 


gentleman or a lady into a room is ac- 
companied with a grin, which is de- 
ſigned to expreſs complacence and ſocial 
pleaſure, but really ſhews nothing more 
than a certain contortion of muſcles that 
muſt make a ſtranger laugh really, as 
they laugh artificially. The French grin 

Vol III. L is 
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is equally remote from the chearful ſere- 
nity of a ſmile, and the cordial mirth of 


an honeſt Engliſh horſe- laugh. I ſhall 


not perhaps ſtay here long enough to form 


a juſt idea of French manners and cha- 


racers, tho” this I believe would require 
bur little ſtudy, as there is no great 
depth in either.. It appears, on a ſuper- 
ficial view, to be a frivolous, reſtleſs, 
and agreeable people. The Abbot is my 
guide, and I could not eafily light upon 
a better; he tells me that here the women 
form the character of the men, and 1 am 
convinced in the perſuaſion of this by 
every company into which I enter. 


There ſeems here to be no intermediate 


1 ſtate 


_— 
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tate between infancy and manhoo l; fot 
as ſoon as the boy has quit his leading- 
ſtrings, he is ſet agog in the world ; the 
ladies are his tutors, they make the firſt 
impreſſions, which generally remain, and 
they render the men ridiculous by the 


imitation of their humours and graces, 


ſo that dignity in managers is a rare thing 
here before the age of ſixty. Does not 
King David ſay ſomewhere, that Alan 
walketh in a van ſve: ? I think he does, 
and I am ſute this is peculiarly true of 
the French man —but he walks merrily 
and ſeems to enjoy the viſion, and may 
he not therefore be eſteemed more happy 
than many of our ſolid thinkers whoſe 


L. 2 brows 
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brows are furrowed by deep reflection, 
and whoſe wiſdom is ſo often clothed 
with a miſty mantle of ſpleen and va- 


pours ? 


What delights me moſt here is a view 
of the magnificence often accompanied 
with taſte that reigns in the King's palaces 
and gardens; for tho I don't admire 


much the architecture, in which there is 


great irregularity and want of proportion, 
yet the ſtatues, paintings, and other de- 
corations afford me high entertainment. 
One of the pieces of antiquity that ſtruck 
me moſt in the gardens of Verſailles, 

was the famous Coloſſean ſtatue of Ju- 


piter, 
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piter, the workmanſhip of Myron, 
which Mark Anthony carried away from 
Samos, and Auguſtus ordered to be 
placed in the Capitol. It is of Parian 
marble, and tho* it has ſuffered in the 
ruin of time, it ſtill preſerves ſtriking 
fines of majeſty. But ſurely, if marble 
could feel, the God would frown with a 
generous indignation to {ee himſelf tran- 
ſported from the Capitol into a French 
garden; and after having received the 
homage of the Roman emperors who 
laid their laurels at his feet when they re- 
turned from their conqueſts, to behald 
now nothing but frizzeled beaus paſſing 
dy kim with indifference, 

: L ; I propoſe 
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place, ſo that you are to expect no more 
letters from this fide of the water; be- 
ſides I am hurried to death, and my 


head ſwims with that vaſt variety of ob- 
jets which I am obliged to view with 
ſuch rapidity, the ſhortneſs of my time 
not allowing me to examine them at my 
leiſure. There is here an exceſſive pro- 
digality of ornaments and decorations, 
that is juſt the oppoſite extreme to 
what appears in our royal gardens; this 
prodigality is owing to the levity and in- 
conſtancy of the French taſte, which 
always pants after ſomething new, and 
thus heaps ornament upon ornament 
without 
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without meaſure, 
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"LETTER LVU. 
To Count -——. 
-'* Tranſlated from the French. 


I A M charmed, fir, with your obliging 
leiter; and you may perceive by the 

» largeneſs of my paper, that I intend. to 
give punctual anſwers to all your queſ- 
tions, at leaſt if my French will permit 
me; for as it is a language I do not 
underſtand to periection, fo I much fear, 
that, for. want of expreſſions, I ſhall be 
quickly obliged to finiſh, Keep in. mind, 
theretore, that I am writing in a foreign 
language; and He ſure to attribute all the 


imper- 


impertinencies and triflings- dropping 
from my pen, to the want of proper 
words for decheriag ny thoughts, bes 
by no means to dulneſs, or natural 
levity. 


Fl * 


: 
© Theſe conditions being thus agreed 
and ſettled, 1 begin with telling you, 
that you have a true notion of the Alco- 
ran, concerning which, the Greek prieſts 
(who are the greateſt ſcoundrels in the 
univerſe) have invented out of their vwn 
heads a thouſand ridiculous ſtories, in 
order to decry the law of Mahomet ; to 
run it down, I ſay, withougggny exami- 
nation, or ſo much as letting the people 
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read it; being afraid that if once they 
began to ſiſt the defects of the Alcoran, 
they might not ſtop there, but proceed 
to make uſe of their judgment, about 
their 6wn legends and fiftions. In ef- 
fect, there is nothing ſo like as the fables 
of the Greeks and of the Mahometans ; 
and the laſt have multitudes of ſaints, at 
whole tombs miracles are by them ſaid 


to be daily performed ; nor are. the ac- 
counts of the lives of thoſe bleſſed Muſſel- 


mans much leſs ſtuffed whh extravagan- 
cies, than the ſpiritual romances of the 
Greek Papa 5 


bs 
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As to your next enquiry, I aſſure you 
tis certainly falſe, though commonly be- 
lieved in our parts of the world, that 
Mahomet excludes women from any 
ſhare in a future happy ſtate, He was 
too much a gentleman, and loved the 
fair ſex too well, to uſe them ſo barba- 


rouſly. On the contrary, he promiſes a 
very fine paradiſe to the Turkiſh women. 
He ſays, indeed, that this paradiſe will 
be a ſeparate place from that of their huſ- 
bands; but I fancy the moſt part of 
them won't like it the worſe for that: 
and that the regret of this ſeparation will 
not render their paradiſe the leſs agree 
nw It remains to tell you, that the 


virtues 
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virtues which Mahomet requires of the 
| women, to merit the enjoyment of future 


happineſs, are not to live in ſuch a man- 
ner as to become uſeleſs to the world, 
but to employ themſelves as much as 
poſſible, in making little Muſſulmans. 
The virgins who die virgins, and the 
widows who marry not again, dying in 
mortal fin, are excluded out of paradiſe : 
For women, ſays he, not being capable 
to manage the affairs of ſtate, nor to 
ſupport the fatigues of war, God has 


not ordered them to govern or reform 


the world ; but he has entruſted them 
with an office which is not leſs hondur- 


able, even that of multiplying the human 


race: 
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race; and ſuch as, out of malice or la- 


zineſs, do not make it their buſineſs to 
bear or to breed children, fulfil nor the 
duty of their vocation, and rebel againſt 
the commands of God. Here are max- 
ims for you, prodigiouſly contrary to 
| What will be- 
come of your St. Catharines, your St. 
Thereſas, your St. Claras, and the 
whole bead-roll of your holy virgins and 
widows ? who, if they are to be judged 


| thoſe of your convents. 


by this ſyſtem of virtue, will be found to 
have been infamous creatures, that paſſed 
their whole lives in moſt abominable li- 
* 


1kno 
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. know not what ydur thoughts may 
he concerning a doctrine ſo extraordinary 
wich reſpe£t to us ʒ but I can truly inform 
you, fir, that the Turks are not fo ig- 
norant as we fancy them to be, in mat- 
ters of politicks, or philoſophy, or even 
of gallantry. *Tis true, that military 
diſcipline, ſuch as now practiſed in Chri- 
ſtendom, does not mightily fuit them. 


A long peace has plunged them into an 


univerſal ſloth. Content with their con- 


dition, and accuſtomed to boundleſs lux- 


ury, they are become great enemies to 
all manner of fatigues. But to make 
amends, the ſciences flouriſh among 
them. The effendis (that is to ſay, the 

| learned) 
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no. 
They have no more faith in the inſpira- 
tion of Mahomet, than in the infallibiliry 
of the Pope. They make a frank pro. 
feſſion of deiſm among themſelves, or to 
thoſe they can truſt, and never ſpeak of 
their law but as of a politic inftitution, 
fit now to be obſerved by wiſe men, 
however at firſt introduced by politicians 
and enthuſiaſts. 


If I remember right, I think I have 
told you in ſome former letter, that at 
Belgrade we lodged with a great and rich 
Efendi, a man of wit and learning, and 


of a very agreeable humour. We were 


160 ] 
in his houſe about a month, and he did 
conſtantly eat with us, drinking wine 
without any ſcruple. As I rallied him 
a little on this ſubject, he anſwered me, 
ſmiling, that all creatures in the world 
were made for the pleaſure of man ; and 
that God would not have let the vine 
grow, were it a ſin to taſte of its juice: 
but that nevertheleſs the law, which for- 
bids the uſe of it to the vulgar, was very 
wiſe, becauſe ſuch ſort of folks have not 
' ſenſe enough to take it with moderation. 
This Effendi appeared no ſtranger to the 
parties that prevail among us: nay, he 
ſeemed to have ſome knowlege of our 
religious diſputes, and even of our wri- 
ters: 


©. as 
ters: and I was ſurpriſed to hear hin 
aſſe, among other things, how Mr. To- 


and did? 


My paper, large as it is, draws to- 
wards an end. That I may not go be- 
vond its limits, I mull leap from religi- 
ons to tulips, concerning which you alk 
me news. Their mixture produces ſur- 
priſing effects, Buc what is to be ob- 
ſerved molt ſurpriſing, is the experiments 
of which yeu ſpea concerning animals, 
and which is tried here every day. The 
fuburbs of Pera, Jophana, and Galata, 
are collections of ſtrangers from all coun- 


tries of the univerſe, They have fo often 


VoL, III. M inter- 
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intermarried, that this forms ſeveral 
taces of people, the oddeſt imaginable. 
There is not one ſingle family of natives, 
that can value itſelf on being unmix'd. 
You frequently ſee a peiſon, whole facher 
vas burn a Grecian, the mother an Ita. 
lian, the grand father a I'reachman, the 
grandmothe an Armenian, and their an- 
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This mi sture produces creatures more 
extraordin try than d can imagine: 
nor could I ever dt, but there were 


ſeverai diFerent ſpecies of wen; fince 


the Whitrs, the Woolly anc the long- 


hair'd 


a! 


Do 


my 


Eb 
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hair'd blacks, the ſmall eyed Tartars and 
Chineſe, the beardleſs Braſilians, and (to 
name no more) the olly-ſkinned yellow 
Nova Zemblians, have as [pecific diffe- 
rences unde te ſame general kind, as 
greyhounds, m ids, ſpanicis, bull 
dogs, or tic race of my little Diana, if 
nobody is oltented at the compariſon. 
Now, as the various intermixing of 
theſe latter animals cauſes mungrels, fo 
mankind have tacir mungrels too, di- 
viced and {ublivided into endleſs forts. 
We have daly proofs of it here, as I 


told you before. In the ſame animal is 


not ſeldom remarked the Greel: perfidi- 


ouſneſs, the Italian diffidence, the Spa- 
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nich en the French loquacity, 
and all or a ſudden he is ſeized with a Ge 
a tioughttuin is, - bordering a 
little upon cules, wiich many of us 
have inherited from the ſlupidity of our 
Saxon frogentors. But the family 
which charms me moſt, is that which 
procred from he fantaſticil cenjunction 
of a Durch male with a Grees female. 
As thele are natures op -oſite | in extremes, 
tis a Picaiure to obſerve how the diltering 
atoms are perpeivail; jarring together in 
the children, even io as to produce et- 
fects viſ bie in their external form. They 
liav t large b ick yes of che country, 
ii, white, fiſhy ficſh of Hol- 

land, 
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land, and a lively air .rcalted wich dul- 
neſs. At one and the ſame time, they 
ſhew that love of expenſivencls, fo uni- 
verſal among the Greeks, and an in- 
clinatioa to the Dutch frugality. To 
give an example of this; young women 
ruin themiſclves to purchaſe jewels for 
adorning their heads, while they hav. 
not the heart to buy new ſhoes, or 
rather ſlippers for cheir fest, which are 
COMMOLLY in à tattered condition; 4 
thing [9 contrary to tne tale of cur 
1h women, that it is for ſhewing 
how neatly cheir feet are dreſſed, and 
for ſhewing this only, they are fo 


Paſſonately cnamonred with their hoop- 


43 petticoats 
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petticoats. I have abundance of other 


| ſingularities to communicate to you, but 
I am at the end both of my French and 


my paper. 
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Monſieur de la Reocrnrrrovcaueyt's 
Maxim 


& That Marriage 14 
& ſometimes CN Ceniciit, but never 


« delightful.” 


T may be thought a preſumptucus 
attempt in me to contravert a mazim 
advanced by ſuch a celebrated genius as 
* { bd * * h 2 QUCAaLl Ty 6 1% C1 CU 
Monſicur Rockefoucau ad received 
with ſuch implicit faith by a nation 


bol'tenets co TC 


which boadls of {uperivr 
reſt of the world, and which for a long 
time paſt has preſcribed the rules of gal- 


lantry to all Europe. 


NM 4 Never- 


1 
Nevertheleſs, prompted by that 4 


dour which truth inſpires, I dare to 
maintain the contrary, and reſolutely in- 
ſiſt, that there are ſome marriages formed 
by love, which may be delightful, where 
the affections are ſympathetic, Nature 
has pre ented us with picatures ſuitable 
to our ſpecies, and we nest only to ful- 
low her impulſe, refined by taſte and ex- 
alted by a lively and agreeable imagina- 
tion, in order to attain tie molt perl 
felicity of which human rature is [oicep- 
tible : ambition, avarice, vanr'y, when 
enjoyed in the moſt exguilice perfection, 


can yicid but willing and taſtcleis plete 


1 J 
tres, which will be too inconſiderable 


to affect a mind of delicate ſenſibility. 


We may conſider the giſts of fortune 
as ſo mary eps nectſſary to arrive at 
felicity, Which we can never attain, 


bein bc to ſet bounds to our de- 


— — 


fires, and being only Zratiſicd wich ſome 
of her frivolous ſweeurs, which are no- 
thing more than the torments of life, 
„hen they are condered as the neceſſary 


us to acquire cr preſerve a more ex- 
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done in friend— 


hin, founded on mutual eſteem, fixed 


by . 
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by gratitude, ſupported by inclination, 
and animated by the tender ſolicitudes 
of Love, whom the aatients have admir- 
ably deſcribed under the appearance of a 
beautiful infant: it is pleaſed with in- 
fantine amuſements, it is delicate and 
affeRionate, incapable of miſchief, de- 
lighted with trifles; its pleaſures are gen- 


tle aad innocent, 


They have given a very dil::rent re- 
Cntation of ! an 8 
Prelcntat.on ot another paſhon too gros 
to be menti ned, but of wich alone 
men in general are ſuſceptible. This 
* 
they have d. ſcribed under the figure 


of a ſatyr, who has more of the brute 


than 


1 7! 


than of the man in his compoſition. By 


this fabulous animal they have expreſſed 
a a paſſion, which is the real foundation 
of all the fine ( ploits of modiſh gal- 
lantry, and Wich only endeavours to 
glut its appetite with the poſilion of 
the object „hich is moſt lovely in its 
eſtimation: a paſſion founded in inju{- 
tice, ſu ported by deceit, and attended 
by crincs, remorſe, jealouſy and con- 
tempt. Can ſuch an affection be de- 
tahtiul to a virtuous mind? Neverthe- 
lefs !uch is che delightful attendant on 
al: illicit engagements; gallants are obli- 
gec to abandon all thoſe ſentiments of 
hoour which are inſeparable from a li- 

beral 


BH 


beral education, and are doomed to live 


wretchedly in the conſtant purſuit of 


what rzaſ-n condemns, to have all their 
pleaſures emLittcred by remorie, and to 
be reduced to te deplorable condition 
of ha ing renounced virtue, without 


aw v 


being able to make vice azrecable 


It is impoſſibic to taſte the delights 
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narrow ſs of mind as to be governed 
by words. V\ hat thouzh cultom, fer 
which good rcafons may be ahn d, 
has made the words I/ ud and wie 


ſomewhat ridiculous? A huſb and, in 


Common 


* — 
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1 
common acceptation, ſigniſics a jealous 
brute, a ſurly tyrant ; or at belt a weak 
fool, who may be made to belicvg any 
thipg. A wife is a domeſtic termigant, 
who is deilined to deccive or torment 
the por devil of a huſband. "Tre con- 
duct cr married people in cenera', fullt- 


cieatly juſt ifies theſe two characteis. 


But as I ſaid before, Vhy fhould 


* 


words impoſe upon us? A vel regu 
lated marriage is not Ni..e tnc.e ccnnec- 
tions of intereſt or antb tien. A fend 
couple attached to each other by mu- 
tual affection, are two lovers who live 


1 


ha pily together. I hon the | Ticit pro- 


NIYUNCES 
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nouners certuin words, though the lawyer 
draus up certain ini'rumentss yet I look 
on theſe prepar:tives in the fame light 
as a lover conſidlers a rope- lader which 
he fa. lens to iis miſtrels's window: if 
they can but live together, what docs it 
ſignify at what price or by what means 
their union is accompiitted? Where 
love is real and weil ſounugd. it is im- 
poſe to be happy hut in the quiet en- 
joy ment Gi the belorve. Fees and the 
price at which it is obtained docs not 
Ieſſn he vivacity and Celizhts of a paſ- 
ſion fuch as ry im ation conceives. 
If I was inclined to iomance, I would 
pot picture ima cs of true happineſs in 


Arcadia. 
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Arcadia. I am not prudiſh enough to 
conſine the delicacy of aſſection to wiſhes 
only. I would open my romance with 


the mar iage of a couple united by ſen- 


timent, taſte and inclination. Can we 
conceive a higher telicity than the blend - 
irg of their intereſts and lives in ſuch an 
union? The lover has the pleaſure of 


giving his miſtreſs the Jaſt teſtimony of 


eſteem and confidence, and ſhe in return 
commits her peace and liberty to his 
protection. Can they exchange more 
dear and affectionate pledges? Is it not 
natural, to give the moſt inconteſtable 
proots of that tenderneſs with which our 


mines are impreſſed ? I am ſenſible that 


{ome 
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ſome ate ſo nice as to maintain that 
the pleaſures of love are derived from 
the dangers and difficulties with which 
it is attended; they very pertly obſerve, 
that a roſe would not be a roſe without 
thorns. There are a thouſand infipid re- 
marks of this lort, which malle fo little 
impreſſion on me, that I am perſuaded, 
was I a lover, the dread of injuring my 
miſtreſs would make me unhappy, if 
the enjoyment of her was attended witl 


danger to herlelt. 


Two marri:d lovers lead very diſter- 
ent lives: they have the pleafure to pals 


their time in a ſucceſiive intercourſe of 


mutual 


BE 
mutual obligations, and marks of bene- 
volence, and they have the delight to 
find that each forms the entire happi- 
neſs of the beloved object. Herein con- 
ſiſts perfect felicity. The moſt trivial con- 
cerns of oeconomy become noble and 
elegant when they are exalted by ſenti- 
ments of affection; to furniſh an apart - 
ment, is not barely to furniſh an apart- 


ment; it is a place where I expe& my 
lover: to prepare a ſupper, is not merely 


giving orders to my cook; it is an 
' amuſement to regale the object I doat 
on. In this light, a woman conſiders 
theſe neceſſary occupations as more lively 


and affecting pleaſures, than thoſe gaudy 
Vor. III. N ſights 
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lights which amuſe the greater part of 
che ſex, who are incapable of true en- 
joyment. 


A fixed and affect ionate attachment 
ſoftens every emotion of the ſoul, and 
renders every object agreeable which 
. preſents itſelf to the happy lover (I mean 

one who is married to his miſtreſs). If 
be exerciſes any employment, the fa- 
1 tigues of the camp, the troubles of the 
court, all become agreeable when he 
reflects that he endures theſe i inconveni- 
encies to ſerve the object of his affec- 
tions. If fortune is favourable to him, 
tor ſuccels does not depend on merit, 
I. all 


has 
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all the advantages it procures, are. ſo 
many tributes which he thinks due to 
the charms of the lovely fairz and in 
gratifying this ambition, he feels a more 
lively pleaſure, and more worthy of an 


© honeſt man, than that of raiſing his for- 


tune, and gaining public applauſe. He 
enjoys glory, titles and riches no farther 


than as they regard her he loves; and 


when he attracts the approbation of a 
ſenate, the applauſe of an army, or the 


_ commendation of his prince, it is her 


praiſes which ultimately flatter him. 


In a reverſe of fortune, he has the 
conſolation of retiring to one who is af- 
N 2 fected 
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feed by his diſgrace; and, locked in 
her embraces, he has the ſatisfaction of 
giving utterance to the following tender 
reflections. My happineſs does not 
« depend on the caprice of fortune; I 


© have a conſtant aſylum againſt inquie- 


« tude. Your eſteem renders me inſen- 
e fible of the injuſtice of a court, or the 
6 ingratitude of a maſter, and my loſſes 
« afford me a kind of pleafure, ſince 
they furniſh me with freſh proofs of 
« your virtue and affection. Of what 
* uſe is grandeur to thoſe who are al- 
* ready happy? We have no need of 
e flatterers, we want no equipages, I 
<* reign in your affections, and 1 enjoy 


. * every 
6 2 
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< every delight in the poſſeſſion of your 
« perſon.” 


In ſort, there is no ſituation in which 
melancholy may not be aſſuaged by the 
company of the beloved object. Sick- 
neſs itſelf is not without us alleviation, 
when we have the pleaſure of being at- 
tended by her we love. I ſhould never 
conclude, if I attempted to give a detail 
of all the delights of an attachment, 
wherein we meet with every thing which 
can flatter the ſenſes with the moſt lively 
and diffuſive raptures. But I muſt not 
omit taking notice of the pleaſure of 
beholding the lovely pledges of a tender 

N 3 friend- 
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imuſing ourſelves, according to our dif- 
ferent ſexes, in training them to perfec- - 
tion. We give way to this agreeable in- 
ſtinct of nature, refined by love. In a 
daughter, we praiſe the beauty of her 
mother; in a ſon, we commend the un- 
derſtanding, and the appearance of in- 
nate probity which we eſteem in his fa- 
ther. It is a pleaſure which, according 
to Moſes, the Almighty himſelf enjoy- 
ed, when he beheld the work of his 
bands, and ſaw that all was good. 


Speaking of Moſes, I cannot forbear 
obſerving that the primitive plan of fe- 
n a h * 
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licity infinitely ſurpaſſes all others, and 
I cannot form an idea of Paradiſe, move 
like a Paradiſe, than the tate in which 
our firſt parents were placed: that prov- 
ed of ſhort duration, becauſe they were 
unacquainted with the world, and it is 
for the ſame reaſon that fo few love- 
matches prove happy. Eve was like q 
filly child, and Adam was not much en- 
lightened. When ſuch people come to- 
gether, their being amorous is to no 
purpoſe, for their affections muſt neceſ- 
farily be ſhort-lived. In the tranſports 
of their love, they form ſupernatural 
ideas of each other. The man thinks 
his miſtreſs an angel becauſe ſhe is hand- 
N 4 ſome, 
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ſome, and ſhe is enraptured with the 
merit of her lover, becauſe he adores 
her. The firſt decay of her complexion 
deprives her of his adoration, and the 
huſband being no longer an adorer, be- 
comes hateful to her, who had no other 
foundation for her love. By degrees 
they grow diſguſtful to each other, and 
afrer the example of our firſt parents 
they do not fail to reproach each other 
with the crime of their mutual imbeci- 


lity. After indifference, contempt comes 


| apace, and they are convinced that they 
muſt hate each other, becauſe they are 
married. Their ſmalleſt defects ſwell in 


each other's view, and they grow blind 


to 


— — _ 
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to thoſe charms which, in any other ob- 
ject, would affect them. A commerce 
founded merely on ſenſation can be at- 


tended with no other conſequences. 


A man, when he marries the object of 
his affections, ſhould forget that ſhe ap- 
p*ars to him adorable, and ſhould con- 
ſider her merely as a mortal, ſubject to 
diſorders, caprice and ill temper; he 
ſhould arm himſelf with fortitude, ta 
bear the loſs of her beauty, and ſhould 
provide himſelf with a fund of complai- 
lance which is requiſite to ſupport a con- 
ſtant intercourſe, with a perſon even of 
the higheſt underſtanding and the greatelt 


equa- 
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equanimity. The wife, on the other 
hand, ſhould not expect a continued 
courſe of adulation and obedience; ſhe 
ſhould diſpoſe herſelf to obey in her turn 
with a good grace; a ſcience very dif- 
ficult to attain, and conſequently the 
more eſtimable in the opinion of a man 
who is ſenſible of the merit. She ſhould 
endeavour to revive the charms of the 
miſtreſs, by the ſolidity and good ſenſe 
of the friend. 


When a pair, who entertain ſuch ra- 
tional ſentiments, are united by indiſſo- 
juble bonds, all nature ſmiles upon them, 
and the moſt common objects appear de- 

lightful. 
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lightful. In my opinion, ſuch a life is 
infinitely more happy and more volup- 
tuous, than the moſt raviſhing and beſt 
regulated gallantry. 


A woman who is capable of reflec- 
tion, can conſider a gallant in no other 
light than that of a ſeducer who would 
take advantage of her weakneſs, to pro- 
cure a momentary plcaſure at the ex- 
pence of her glory, her peace, her ho- 
nour, and perhaps her life. A high- 
wayman who claps a' piſtol to your 
breaft, to rob you of your purſe, is leſs 
diſhoneſt and leſs guilty; and I have fo 
good an opinion of myſelf as to believe 
that 
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that if I was a man, I ſhould be as ca- 


pable of aſſuming the character of an 


aſſaſſin, as that of defiling an honeſt 


woman, eſteemed in the world and 
happy in her huſband, by inſpiring her 
witli a paſſion to which ſhe mult ſacri- 


fice her honour, her tranquillity and her 
virtue. 


Should I make her deſpicable, who 
appears amiable in my eyes? Should I 
reward her tenderneſs, by making her 
abhorred by her family, by rendering her 
children indifferent to her, and her huſ- 
band deteſtable? I believe that theſe re- 


lections would have appeared to me in as 
ſirong 


—_— — 
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ſtrong a light, if my ſex had not ren- 
dered them excuſable in ſuch caſes; and 
I hope that I ſhould have had more ſenſe 
than to imagine vice the leſs vicious, be- 


cauſe it is the faſhion. 


N. B. I am much pleaſed with the 
Turkiſh manners: a people, though 
ignorant, yet, in my judgement, ex- 
tremely polite. A gallant convicted of 
having debauched a married woman, is 
regarded as a pernicious being, and held 
in the ſame abhorrence as a proſtitute 


with us. He is certain of never making 


his fortune, and they would deem it ſcan- 
dalous to confer any confi 'erable em- 


ploy ment 
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ployment on a man ſuſpected of having 


committed ſuch enormous injuſtice. 


What would theſe moral people think 
of our anti-k nights errant, who are ever 
in purſuit of adventures to reduce inno- 
cent virgins to diſtreſs, and to rob vir- 
tuous women of their honour; who te- 
gard beauty, youth, rank, nay virtue 
itſelf as ſo many incentives, which in- 
flame their deſires, and render their ef- 
forts more eager; and who, priding 


themſelves in the glory of appearing ex- 
pert ſeducers, forget that with all their 
endeavours, they can only acquire the 
ſecond rank in that noble order, the 

Devil 
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Devil having long ſince been in poſſeſion 
of the firſt. 


Our batbarous manners are ſo well 
calculated for the eſtabliſhment of vice 
and wretchedneſs, which are ever inſe- 
parable, that it requires a degree of un- 
der ſtanding and ſenſibility infinitely above 
the common, to reliſh the felicity of a 
marriage ſuch as I have deſcribed. Na- 
ture is ſo weak, and ſo prone to change, 
chat it is difficult to maintain the beſt 
grounded conſtancy, in the midſt of 
thoſe diſſipations, which our ridiculous 


cuſtoms have rendered unavoidable. 
It 


* 
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It muſt pain an amorous huſband to 
ſee his wiſe take all the fal.ionable liber- 
ties; it ſeems harſh not to allow them, 
and to be conformable he is reduced to 
the neceſſity of letting every one take 
them that will, to hear her impart the 
charms of her underſtanding, to all the 
world, to ſee her diſplay her boſom at 
noon-day, to behold her bedeck herſclf 
for the ball, and for the play, and at- 
tract a thouſand and a thouſand adorers, 


and liſten to the inſipid flattery of a thou- 


ſand and a thouſand coxcumbs. Is it 


poſſible to preſerve an eſteem for ſuch a 


creature, or at leaſt muſt not her value 
be 
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be greatly diminiſhed by ſuch a com- 


merce ? 


I muſt till reſort to the maxims of 
the Eaſt, where the moſt beautiful wo- 


men are content to confine the power of 


their charms to him who has a right to 
enjoy them; and they are too ſincere not 
to confeſs, that they think themſelves 


capable of exciting dcſires, 


I recolle& a converſation that I had 
with a lady of great quality at Conſtan- 
tinople, (the moſt amiable woman I ever 
knew in my life, and with whom l after- 
wards contracted the cloſeſt friendſhip.) 

Vox. III. O She 
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She frankly acknowledged that ſhe was 
ſatisfied with her huſband. What liber- 
tines, ſaid ſhe, you Chriſtian ladies are ! 
You are permitted to receive viſits from 
as many men as you think proper, and 
your laws allow you the unlimited uſe 


of love and wine. I affured her that ſhe 
was wrong informed, and that it was 


criminal to liſten to, or to love, any 
other than our huſbands. © Your huf- 
bands are great fools, ſhe replied ſmil- 
sing, to be content with ſo precarious a 
« fidelity. Your necks, your eyes, 
4 your hands, your converſation are all 
„for the publick, and what do you 
06 pretend to reſerve for them? Pardon 


cc me, 
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tc me, my pretty Sultana, ſhe added, 
c embracing me, I have a ftrong inchi- 
<« nation to believe all that you tell me, 
« but you would impoſe impoſſibilities 
upon me. I know the filthineſs of the 
* infidels; I perceive that you are 
«* aſhamed, and I will ſay no more.” 


I found ſo much good ſenſe and pro- 
priety in what ſhe ſaid, that 1 knew not 
how to contracict her, and at length I 
acknowledged that ſhe had reaſon to 
prefer the Mahometan manners to our 
ridiculous cuſtoms, which form a con- 
fuſed medley of the rigid maxims of 
Chriſtianity, with all the libertiniſm of 

_04- - the 
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the Spartans: And notwithſtanding our 
abſurd manners, I am perſuaded that a 
woman who is determined to place her 
happineſs in her huſband's affections, 
ſhould abandon the extravagant deſire of 
engaging public adoration; and that a 
huſband who tenderly loves his wife, 
ſhould, in his turn, give up the reputa- 
tion of being a gallant. You find that 
I am ſuppoſing a very extraordinary 


pair; it is not very ſurpriſing therefore, 


that ſuch an union ſhould be uncommon 


in thoſe countries, where it is requilite 
to conform to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in or- 


der to be happy. 


il 


r 


Not artfully by leaden pipes convey d, ' 
Or greatly falling in a forc'd caſcade, 6 
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Written in the Cbiaſt at Pera, 
overlooking Conſtantinople, 
December 26, 1718. 


By Lady Maxy WorTLey MonTacue. 


8 me, great God! ſaid I, a little farm, 

In Summer ſhady, and in Winter warm; 
Where a clear ſpring gives birth to murm' ring brooks 
By nature gliding down the moſly rocks, 


Pure and unſully'd winding thro' the ſhade. 


O 3 Al- 
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All-bounteous Heaven has added to my prayer, 
A ſofter climate, and a purer air. 


Our frozen 151. s row chilling Winter binds, 
Deform'd by rains, and rough with blaſting winds; 
The wither'd woods grow white with hoary froft, 


By driving ſtorms their verdant beauty loft; | 


The trembling birds their leafizfs covert ſhun, | 
And ſeek in diſtant climes a warmer ſan : 


The water-nymphs their Cicnt urns deplore, ( 


Ev'n Thames benumb'd's a river now no more; | 
The barren mead: no longer yield delight, 


By gliſtring ſnows mide painful to the fight. 


Here Summer reizns ich one eternal ſmile, ] 
Succeeding barveſts ble's the happy ſoil. * 
Fair fertile k:c!ds to whom indulgent ILzaven 
[Tas ev'ry charm of ev'ry ſenſor given, 

No i 
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No |:ll;gg cold deforms the beauteous year, 


The ſpringiag ſlowers no coming Winter fear. 


But as the parent Roſe decays and dies, 


The infant-buds with brighter colour riſe, 

And with freſh ſweets the mother's ſcent ſupplies. 
Near them the Violet grows with adours bleſt, 
And blooms in more than Tyrian purple dreſt; 
The rich Jonguili their golden beams Ciſplay, 
And ſhiae in glories emulating day; 

The peacef.] groves their verdant leaves retain, 
The ſtreams ſtill murmur, undefil'd wich rain, 
And tow'ring greens adorn the fruitful plain. 
The warbling kind uninterrupted ſing, 

Warm'd with enjoyments of perpetual Spring. 


Here at my window I at once ſurvey 
The crowded city and reſounding ſea; 
In dilt:nt views the Aftan mountains riſe, 
And loſe their ſnowy ſummit: in the ſkies : 
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Above thoſe mountains proud Oljnpẽ towers, 

The parliamental ſeat of heavenly powers. 

New to the fight, my rav.ſh'd eyes admire 

Each gilded creſcent and each antique ſpire, 

The marble moſques beneath whoſe ample domes, 
Fierce warlike Sultans ſleep in peaceful tombs ; 
Thoſe lofty ſtructures once the Chriſtian's boaſt, 
Their names, their beauty, and their honours loſt ; 
Thoſe altars bright with gold and ſculpture grac'd, 
By barb'rous zeal cf ſavage foes deſac'd ; 


Septia alone her ancient name retains, 


Tho' unbelieving vows her ſhrine proſanes 


Where holy ſaints have died in ſacred cells, 
Where monarchs pray'd, the franticl Derviſe dwells. 
How art thou fall'n, imperial city, low! 

Where are thy hopes of Roman glory now? 


Where Grecian ar tiſts all their ſcill diſp lay 'd, 


Where are thy palaces by prelates rais'd, 5 
Pefore the happy ſciences decay d; 


So 
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go vaſt, that youthful kings might here refide, 
So ſplendid, to content a patriarch's pride; 
Convents where emperors profeſs d of old, 
Their labour d pillars that their triumphs told; 
Vain monuments of them that once were great, 
Sunk undiſlinguiſh'd by one common fate; 
| One little ſpot, the tenure ſmall contains 
Of Greek nobility, the poor remains, 
Where other Helens wich like powerful charms, 
Has once engag'd the warring world in arms; 


Thoſe names which royal anceſtors can boaſt, 


In mean mechanick arts obſcurely loſt ; 

Thoſe eyes a ſecond Homer might inſpire, 
Fix'd at the loom deſtroy their uſeleſs fire; 
Griev'd at a view which ſtruck upon my mind 
The ſhort-liv'd vanity of human-kind. 


In gaudy objects I indulge my fight, 
And turn where Eaftern pomp gives gay delight; | 
See 
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See the vaſt train in various habits dreſt, | 
By the bright ſcymitar and ſable veſt, | 
The proud Virier diftinguiſh'd o'er the reſt ; 
Six ſlaves in gay attire his bridle hold, 
His bridle rich with gems, and ſtirrups gold; 
His ſnowy ſteed adorn'd with coſtly pride, 
Whole troops of ſoldiers mounted by his ſide, 
Theſe top the plumy creſt Aa lian courtiers guide 
With artful duty all decline their eyes, 
No bellowing ſhouts of noiſy crouds ariſe; 
Silence in ſolema ſtate the march attends, 
Till at the dread Divas the low proceſſion ends. 


Yet not theſe proſpects all profuſely gay, 
The gilded navy that adorns the fea, 
The riſing city in confuſion fair, 
Magnificently form'd irregular; 
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Where woods and palaces at once furprize, 
Gardens on gardens, domes on domes ariſe, 0 
And endleſs beauties tire the wand ring eyes; 
So ſooth my wiſhes, or ſo charm my mind, 
As this retreat ſecure from human- kind. 
No knave's ſucceſsful craft does ſpleen excite, 
No coxcomb's taudry ſplendour ſhocks my fight; 

No mob alarm awakes wy female fear, 
No praiſe my mind nor envy hurts my ear, | 
Ev'n fame i;ſelf can hardly reach me here: 
Impertinence with all her tattling train, 
Fair-ſounding flattery's delicious bane z 
Cenſorious folly, noiſy party-rage 
The thouſand tongues with which ſhe muſt ops. 


Who Cares have wirtue in a vicious age. 
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Lady Magy WORTLEVY MoNxTAGUE. 


. . By Mr. POPE. 


I, 


1 N beauty or wit, 
No mortal as yet 
To queſtion your empire has dar'd; 
But men of diſcerning, 
Have thought that in Learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


F Impertinen: 
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II. 
Impertinent ſchools, 


With muſly dull rules 
Have reading to females deny'd ; 
So Paji/ls refuſe 
The B1BLE to uſe, 
Le? Rocks ſhould be wile as thiir guide 


II. 
Tuas a woman at firſt 
(Indeed ſhe was curl) 
In krowled. e that taſted delight x 
And ſages arree, 
The laws ſhould decree 
To the firlk poſſeſſor the right, 


IV. 
Then bravely, fair dame, 


Renew the old claim, 
Which to your whole ſex does belong, | 
Ard let men receive, | 
From a ſecond bright Eve, | 
Tac knowiedge of ig“: and of 5riong, 
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V. 
But if che firſt Eve 
Hard doom did receive, 
When only one apple had ſhe, 
What a puniſhment new 
Shall be found out for you, 
Who taſling, have robb'd the «whole trete. 


FA 
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